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ACADEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 


T | ^ H E human mind is of a nature 
fuperior to any thing that falls 
under our immediate obferva- 
tion. Its eflence indeed is too fub- 
tile for our comprehenfion ; but it is 
diftinguifhed by noble powers and fa- 
culties, which exert themfelves in fuch a 
manner, as to render their influence and 
importance abundantly confpicuous. Of 
thefe faculties the underftanding appears 
to take the lead, as it is this intellectual 
principle which acquaints us with the 
truth of things, upon which the proper 
exertion of the will and active power 
muft entirely depend. The difcovery of 
A truth 
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truth is naturally pleafing and agreeable 
to the mind of man. But of all truths, 
thofe mult appear to be of the greateft 
importance, which drew us the direct 
road to the happinefs and perfection of 
our nature ; we have therefore the 
ftrongeft intereft to be cautious in our 
inquiries after truth, as an error or 
miflake may be attended with dangerous 
confequences. 

Truth is the proper object of the 
underftanding : It is this faculty which in- 
veftigates and immediately difeovers and 
perceives it ; the right performance of 
thefe offices muft therefore depend 
upon the feundnefs and ftrength of 
the intellectual faculty. At the fame 
time, we know from reafon, as well a S 
from the mofl undoubted experience 
that the heart and afieftioris are by no 
means neutral in our inquiries after 

truth. 
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truth. A particular paffion, or any af- 
fecting view of private intereft puts the 
mind out of a due pofition, and creates 
a bias in the underftanding. In this 
cafe, that fairnefs and candour which 
fhould always attend an inquirer after 
truth, utterly forfake us, and we exert 
ourfelves not to difeover impartially 
what is the truth, but wnat we wilh and 
defire fhould be true. 

Indeed, from the natural weaknefs of 
the human underftanding, many truths 
are intirely concealed from us, and many 
are feen but very oblcurely and imper- 
fectly ; and the different degrees of this 
faculty in different perfons, may, in ma- 
ny inftances, prove an occafion of a di- 
verlity in opinions. 

But if we take an impartial view of 
what paffes in the world, it will appear, 

that. 


that, for the moft part, it is the heart 
which is the ultimate fource of error, 
and of all that variety and contrariety of 
opinions which prevail amongft man- 
kind. 

Pride, vanity, Angularity, a paiflionate 
attachment to a particular object, warp 
theunderftanaing, and corrupt the judge- 
ment, whereby the mind is diverted from 
the plain paths of truth, and engaged in 
a fruitlefs purfuit of fome vain phantom 
of imagination. 

Strong prejudices have indeed fuch 
a powerful influence upon the mind, as 
often to determine it, even from fiender 
and remote analogies, or an imperfect 
collection of fads, and fome of thefe of- 
ten ambiguous, to eftablifh a general and 
peremptory conclufion. Andifreafon- 
jngs of this fort are embellifhed by an 

elegant 
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elegant and agreeable compofition, and 
Conveyed in an artful and infinuating 
manner, it is eafy to forefee what effect 
they muff have on thofe efpecially whofe 
inclination or turn of thinking may give 
them a ready reception, and allow a fmall 
degree of probability to pafs for a full 
demonftration. 

Hence, we may obferve, that in all 
the different ages of the world, great 
parts have been no fecurity againft err 
ror ; nor indeed can they be fo, unlcl's 
they are attended with modefty, and a 
flncere love of truth. 

As the perception of truth, however 
obtained, is naturally agreeable to the 
mind ; fo, if we fliall imagine, that, by 
the due exercife of our rational faculties, 
we have happily difeovered any material 
truth, this produces an additional plea- 

fure 
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.»ure of a different kind. The circum- 
ff.mce of our being the difcoverers, flat- 
ters our vanity ; we pay a high compli- 
ment to our own underftanding, and ex- 
pect that others will join in it. Hence, 
we are difpofed, not to re-examine im- 
partially the reafons of our opinion, but 
to exert all our fkill to defend it at any 
rate, as an acquifition of our own, which 
we are very unwilling to part with. 
To this, we may reafonably afcribe that 
tenacious adherence to many falfc fy- 
flems and hypotheses which hath fo of- 
ten been obferved in the prefent, as well 
as in any former ages of the world. 

For the fame caufes will produce the 
mme effects ; and if the vanity and pre- 
emption of mankind is as great now 
as formerly, it will have an equal influx 
cnee upon their hearts, and determine 

them 
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them to employ all their talents to main- 
tain, with the fame oollinacy, their pe- 
culiar and favourite opinions. Thus, 
whilft men of genius and parts, treat 
with fcorn and contempt the prejudices 
and involuntary miftakes of the vulgar, 
which may often be more eafily remo- 
ved, they are, at the fame time, infen- 
lible of that fecret principle within their 
own breafts, which arms their will a- 
gainft the truth, and binds them fall per- 
haps to more dangerous errors. 

As it is not neceffary for our prefent 
purpofe to enter into a particular conli- 
deration of the various fources of error, 
we fliall only obferve, at prefent, that 
men, either afhamed to own their igno- 
rance, which would too much mortify 
the natural pride of their hearts, or, im- 
patient of the delay of a careful exami- 
nation, are commonly difpofed too hafti- 

iy 
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ly to embrace fome opinion upon any 
part of general fcience, and to form fome 
bypothefis for the folution of any phe- 
nomenon, fuch as lhall appear moft 
plaufible. From this rafh and precipitate 
conduct, no good effecT: can be expected. 
And accordingly we find, that there was 
hardly any opinion fo foolifh and ab- 
furd, but what was taken up by fome one 
or other of the antient philofophers, and 
obftinately maintained by them and their 
adherents. 

Reason and experience, however, rea- 
dily got the better of opinions fo haftily 
embraced ; and one fyftem or hypothefis 
gave way to another, which, in its turn 
was fupplanted by a third, as that was 
alfo by its antagonift , for it was an eafier 
matter to deleft falfehood, than to dif- 
cover truth. Thus philofophy was liable 
to perpetual uncertainty and change, 

and 
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and no fyftem could be devifed, which 
could long maintain its ground, un- 
lels from the pure obflinacy of its abet- 
tors. 

This ftate and condition of philofophy 
very naturally produced the following 
confequences : Many (reflecting upon the 
inconftancy and uncertainty of human 
opinions, and that even thofe opinions 
which were moft fpecious, and appeared 
to have a folid foundation, were fuccef- 
lively exploded and abandoned) were led 
into this conclufion, That there was no 
truth in things themfelves ; but that all 
things were tolled up and down in a gid- 
dy dance, and loft in an endlefs confu- 
fion ; and that it was vain to expect any 
fixed objedt in nature, which the mind of 
man could lay hold of. Thus a door was 
opened for univerfal and abfolute feepti- 
cifm, which totally extinguifhed reafon, 
B and 
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and rendered the faculties of the hu- 
man mind altogether infignificant and 
vain. 

Plato feems to have been much af- 
fefted with the unhappy fate of philo- 
l'ophy above defcribed, and is at particu- 
lar pains to find a remedy for that dan- 
gerous fcepticifm to which it leads. For 
this purpofe, he lays hold of the prin- 
ciples of the academical philofophy, 
which, in his Phxdo particularly, he ex- 
plains in a beautiful and rational man- 
ner. The general fcope of his reafoning 
is to the following purpofe : That if we 
are not able to difcover truth, this muft 
be owing to one of two reafons ; either 
that there is no truth in the nature of 
things, or, that the mind of man, from 
its particular weaknefs and difeafes, is 
not able to apprehend it : That, upon 
this laft fuppofition, all the uncertainty 

and 
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and inconftancy of the judgments and o- 
pinions of mankind is eafily accounted 
for ; and that therefore we ought to a- 
fcribe all our errors to thofe difeafes and 
diforders, which are apparent in the hu- 
man mind, and not to any difeafe which 
we fuppofe, without reafon, to be in the 
nature of things themfelves. He ob- 
ferves, that truth is often of difficult ac- 
cefs : That in order to arrive at it, we 
muft proceed with great caution and dif- 
fidence, and carefully examine every ftep 
we take ; and, after all, we fliall fre- 
quently find our greateft efforts difap- 
pointed, and be obliged to fit down with 
the confeffion of our ignorance and 
wcaknefs. 

But this procedure and conduct too 
much oppofes the natural vanity and 
prefumption of the human mind. In 
fearch after truth, men are commonly 

little 
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little difpofed to fufpect their own facul- 
ties, and impatient of difficulty or de- 
lay, they haften too fuddenly to a con- 
elufion. 

From this method of proceeding, we 
need not be furprifed if we fail into er- 
rors; and yet, fo apt are we to be con- 
ceited of ourfelves, that we throw the 
blame off from our own underftanding, 
and charge nature itfelf with fome latent 
difeafe or diforder. To prevent this bad 
effect, we fhould afeend to the caufe, and 
there apply a proper remedy. We fhould, 
with due care, attend to the imperfection 
of our faculties, and keep a ftrong guard 
againft the weaknefs of our hearts. We 
fhould examine every truth with modeft 
diffidence and cool deliberation, and ad- 
mit nothing as fuch, but upon the clear- 
eft evidence. If we are conftant to this 
method, we fhall indeed make flow pro- 

grefs 
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grefs in knowledge ; but then, we Ihall 
much feldomer fall into error, or have 
occalion to alter our opinion. Thus rafh 
judgement, the great caufe of fcepticifm, 
will be prevented ; and the caufe being 
removed, the effect mud alfo ceafe. 

The principles of the antient acade- 
my, explained in this manner by Plato, 
appear to be of the utmod importance. 
They tend naturally to produce that 
modefty and caution which, in imper- 
fect creatures, fo liable to error and 
miftake, are peculiarly decent. Had 
thefe principles been univerfally culti- 
vated, as they ought, many difputcs in 
religion and philofophy would have been 
prevented ; and even thofe who are 
thought to have employed the cleared 
and ftronged reafoning upon matters of 

difficult and abdrufe fpeculations, might 

have 
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have found good reafon to have helitated 
and ftopt Abort. 

Though Plato was very fenfible of 
the weaknefs of the human undemand- 
ing, and very cautious in advancing 
any opinion as true ; yet he was at the 
fame time equally fenlible of the real dif- 
tinction betwixt truth and falfehood, 
and that this diftinction was in many in- 
ftances clearly to be perceived by the hu- 
man mind. Iiis defign is evidently, not 
to introduce fcepticifm, which he confi- 
ders as the greatefi: diforder of our na- 
ture, but to furnifli us with a proper 
antidote againll it. 

Indeed Plato is very ready upon moil 
occafions to acknowledge his ignorance; 
but he alfo frequently difcovers his real 
opinion with more or lefs aflurance, ac- 
cording to the degree of evidence which 

attends 
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attends it. With regard to the immorta- 
lity of the foul, which he particularly 
confiders in the forementioned dialogue, 
he is fenfible that his reafonings only 
produce a degree of probability, and in- 
finuates the great advantage of a divine 
revelation with regard to this doctrine, 
which, like a firm vehicle, would car- 
ry us through this journey of life with 
much greater comfort and fecurity. 

Plato acfted in an intire conformity 
with the wife principles which he had 
embraced ; and whilft other philofo- 
phers were perpetually difputing about 
the abftrufe nature of things, with re- 
gard to which they fell into the greateft 
blunders, and only expofed their own 
ignorance, he brought his philofophy 
nearer home, and chiefly applied to rec- 
tify the minds and reform the manners 
of mankind ; in doing which his more 

abftract 
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abftract reafonings were corrected or 
fupported by fad and experience ; and in 
carrying on this excellent plan, he em- 
ployed only the principles of religion, 
which were entirely fuited to the capa- 
cities of mankind, and of which the vul- 
gar, as well as the philofophers, might 
feel the influence and force. 

Plato was, on this account, juftly 
faid to have brought philofophy from 
heaven to earth ; becaufe, inftead of em- 
ploying his reafonings upon thofe objects 
which are at a diftance and above our 
reach, he brought them home to our- 
felves, and applied them to much better 
purpofe, in promoting the real happinefs 
of men. 

It may be occaflonally obferved, that 
many centuries before Plato’s days, the 
whole fpirit and fubftance of this excel- 
lent 


lent philofophy was, by the great legi- 
flator of the Jews, comprifed in the fol- 
lowing Ihort fentence : “ Secret things 
“ belong to the Lord our God ; but thofe 
“ things that are revealed belong to us, 
“ and to our children for ever, that we 
“ may do all the words of this law 
A fentence truly divine, though it Ihould 
be fuppofed not to be infpired. 

The flighteft refledion upon the prefent 
circumftances of human nature, rauft ap- 
pear fufficient to juftify the grounds and 
reafons of the modeft principles of Plato. 
They would, however, be placed in a 
{L onger light ftill, if we fhould enter up- 
on any particular confideration of the 
objeds of the human underftanding j but 
this would lead us into a field equally 
boundlefs and perplexed. A few obfer- 

* Deut, chap. 29. ver. 29. 
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vations, however, may not be impro-* 
per. 

The mind of man is indeed active and 
interpriling, and will hardly allow any 
object whatever to be beyond the fphere 
of its intellectual faculty: At the fame time, 
it fees things in a very imperfect light ; 
yet, without adverting to this circum- 
ftance, it is apt to pronounce judgment 
as if its ideas were clear and compleat : 
A very little reflection, however, mull 
eafily convince us of the ralhnefs of fuch 
procedure. 

If we carry our minds to the higheft 
objects of our knowledge, we {hall be- 
come extremely fenfible of their natural 
weaknefs and imperfection. Let us only 
contemplate but a very few of the divine 
perfections : God’s manner of foreknow- 
ing future contingent events, is a thing 

altogether 
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altogether impenetrable by us, in fo 
much that, for that reafon, many deny it 
altogether : But in fo doing, as they o- 
pen a door for the greateft abfurdities, 
fo they reduce the divine to the poor 
ftandard of the human underftanding ; 
and becaufe we can only know future 
events from the neceffary connexion of 
caufe and effect, they will not allow God 
to be poffeffed of a different, and infinite- 
ly more perfect manner of knowledge. 
Such reafoning certainly proceeds upon 
a very falfe principle; and this will appear 
more evident, by taking a view of ano- 
ther of the divine perfe&ions ; I mean, 
creative power. That God can give ex- 
iftence to what formerly had none, muft 
be admitted upon the moft unqueftion- 
able principles ; yet the manner of fuch 
an operation is quite inconceivable to us. 
But as this imperfection of our under- 
ftanding is no argument againft fuch an 

act 
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act of divine power, there is no reafon 
why it fhould be confidered as any a- 
gainft the above mentioned fpecies of 
divine knowledge. 

But we fhall find greater difficulties 
ftill arifing from fome other of the di- 
vine perfections. I fhall at prefent only 
mention eternity. We cannot conceive 
of eternity but as an interminable 
fucceffive duration ; and we cannot 
conceive of a fucceflive duration but 
as confifting of parts : But eternity can 
never confift of parts ; for each of thefe 
parts is finite, and no number of finite 
parts, be it ever fo great, can conflitute 
what is infinite: For there is no propor- 
tion betwixt finite and infinite ; they are 
altogether incommenfurable. In our i- 
dea, therefore, of eternity, we abfurdly 
confound finite with infinite, and eterni- 
ty appears to be an objeCl not barely a- 

bove 
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Love our comprehenfion, but what even 
feems to involve it in a contradiction. 
But from this (hall we infer, that there 
is a real contradiction in the nature of the 
thing? This cannot be; for fomething 
eternal muft be : And the proper infe- 
rence is. That the objeCt is difpropor- 
tioned to our capacity, and we are not 
able to regard it in a true and full light. 
And this ought to be the rather allowed, 
that in no inftance whatever, where our 
ideas are adequate and clear, could it e- 
ver be alledged that there was a real con- 
tradiction in the nature of things. 

But it is not neceflary to afeend to 
the infinite perfections of God, in order 
to be fenfible of the great weaknefs and 
imperfection of our underftandings. 

Let us only turn our thoughts inward 
on ourfelves ; let us confider the nature 

either 
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either of our fouls, or our bodies, and the 
manner of their fubfiftance, and we fliall 
find thefe far beyond our comprehenfion. 
If we are afked, what the fubftance or ef- 
fence of matter is ? we cannot tell. If 
the fame queftion is put with regard to 
the foul, we are equally at a lofs. That 
the foul is, or that it has a continued and 
identical exiftence, we know with the 
greateft certainty, that is, by an imme- 
diate confcioufnefs. By this we have the 
cleared and moft intimate perception that 
the principle in us which thinks, is differ- 
ent from every idea which is the object 
of thought; that it Fill remains when the 
feveral ideas evanifh in a conftant fuccef- 
fion; that it can, however, retain thefe 
ideas for fome time, reflect upon them, 
and compare them together, and diftin- 
guilh them from one another. Thus we 
can, at one and the fame time, hear ma- 
fic, fee a fine garden, perceive the odor 

of 
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of flowers, and feel cold or heat ; we can 
compare thefc different fenfations, and 
prefer the one to the other. The flight- 
eft attention, therefore, muft convince us, 
that what compares and diftinguiflies 
thefe or any other different fenfations or 
ideas, what ftill retains the confciouf- 
nefs of its exiftence when thefe ideas 
have given place to others, muft be very 
different from the ideas themfelves, and 
muft remain and ftill cxift when thefe 
are gone. 

But, though we have this intimate 
knowledge of the permanent exiftence 
of the foul ; yet how it exifts either in 
matter or out of matter, is a thing that 
pafl'es our comprehenfion. 

Let us even defcend to thefe matters 
where it is allowed we have the great- 
eft certainty, and which are the fub- 

jefts 
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je&s of mathematical demonftration, 
we fliall ft ill find ourfelves in many 
cafes equally non-plufied, and be made 
abundantly fenfible of the weaknefs of 
cur faculties. 

The divifibility of matter in infinitum, 
and fome conclusions which are evident- 
ly deduced from that doctrine, as much 
confound as they enlighten our under- 
ftandings. Let it be told a perfon not 
converfant about fuch fpeculations, that 
two lines may be drawn from two points 
not much diftant from one another, in 
fuch a manner, that the more they are 
produced they fhall approach neai> 
er to one another; and yet, though 
produced in infinitum, they fhall never 
meet * : This will be regarded by fuch 
perfon as a downright abfurdity ; yet 


* Hyperbola and its afymptotci. 
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the thing is true ; and though the com- 
prehenfion of it is difficult, yet our 
minds are more reconciled to the truth of 
it, as we attentively confider the princi- 
ples upon which it proceeds. 

These reflections might be purfued to 
a great length; but at prefent, I {hail on- 
ly confider the effeCt they ought to have 
upon our minds. 

When by thefe we are made fenfible 
how many things are removed far be- 
yond the reach of our comprehenfion, and 
that, in this cafe, we are very apt to form 
wrong opinions, often the very reverfe 
of the truth ; a due fenfe of this ought 
to infpire us with that habitual modefty 
and caution which fhould prevent any 
pofitive opinion concerning matters that 
are but very imperfectly apprehended 
by us. Philofophers and divines, who 
D form 
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who form peremptory opinions in thofe 
matters of religion which are evidently 
abftrufe and far beyond our reach, often- 
tranfgrefs againft this well eftablifhed rule. 
Their reafonings indeed will appear fome- 
times very fpecious; but, if we afcend to 
their principles, we will often find them 
only hypothetical, or at leaft fo im- 
perfectly apprehended as that they can- 
not lay a folid foundation for a juft and 
firm conclufion. 

It is even certain, that many things 
we do, and muft believe upon principles 
diftinct from reafon, which, if that faculty 
was to be confulted, it might readily op- 
pofe. Let us take an example out of a 
great number: The union of the foul and 
body we believe from an immediate per- 
ception and confcioufnefs of it. If we 
were, however, to make this truth an ab- 
ftraCl objeft of reafon, that faculty not 

being 
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Leing able to difcover the nature and 
manner of fuch union, might be ready 
(however rafhly) to pronounce it impof- 
flble and abfurd. The fame obfervation 
might be eafily applied to many other im- 
portant truths which may ftagger our 
feeble reafon, yet force the aflent of the 
mind, take hold of the heart, and influ- 
ence the conduct. 

We fhall further juft obferve, that, even 
in natural philofophy, men are unwilling 
to acquiefce in the pofleffion of thofe 
truths which their fenfes and experience 
have fufficiently difeovered ; they would 
fain afeend to the fecret caufes of things; 
nay, they vainly imagine thefe to be qua- 
lities of natural bodies themfelves, which, 
however, are but mere inftruments, and 
totally diftinguiflied from that active 
principle which fets them in motion.] 


But 
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But it appears unneceflary to carry 
thefe reflections any further : Enough 
has been faid to difcover the nature, 
and Ihow the folid foundation of the a- 
cademical philofophy, which makes mo- 
defty and caution the fupport and orna- 
ment of truth. A philofophy which, by 
refuting too eafy an aflent, fecures us a- 
gainft fcepticifm ; and, by doubting in 
matters where there is fomething obfcure 
or imperfectly apprehended, makes way 
for the firmer and more perfect recep- 
tion of truth, when ever it is fupported 
by fuflicient evidence. 

T his excellent philofophy, originally 
derived from the ever memorable Socra- 
tes, was explained and illuftrated by Pla- 
to, who, for that purpofe, frequented a 
grove at a little diftance from Athens, 
which was confecrated to the memory of 
Academus, an Athenian hero, from 

whence 
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whence this philofophy received the 
name of Academical. From Plato it was 
tranfmitted through a fucceflion of fe- 
veral eminent perfons, who maintained 
it upon its original excellent plan; at 
laft, Arcefilas received the academy. 

This philofopher feems to have pof- 
feffed an uncommon degree of fubtilty 
and acutenefs. His confcioufnefs of this, 
joined to a large fhare of vanity and con- 
ceit, feems to have determined him to de- 
fert the old principles of the academy, 
and to fet up upon a peculiar plan of his 
own. Ambitious to be the head of a 
feel, he appears only to have attended to 
the novelty and Angularity of his opini- 
ons, altogether regardlefs of the confe- 
quences fo fatal to the peace of man- 
kind. 
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He difputed upon each fide of a que- 
ftion, and always thought he found equal 
reafon to reject both. From this he was 
led to the following conclufion, the dif- 
tinguifhing, and indeed the only princi- 
ple of his philofophy, That there was no 
diftinction betwixt truth and falfehood, 
or at leaft, that the human faculties could 
not apprehend it 

Before I make any reflections upon 
the confequences of this principle, or its 
deviation from the old academy, it may 
be proper fhortly to obferve, that being 
contrary to nature, and deftroying at 
once ali the principles of action, it could 
not long fubfift ; and was therefore fup- 
planted by Carneades, the author of the 
new academy, who, though he alfo dif- 
puted fubtilely upon eacli fide of a que- 
Ition ; yet he was obliged to allow of 
the diftinftion betwixt probable and im- 
probable. 
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probable, as a neceflary principle of ac- 
tion ; upon which Cicero, who was a 
ftickler for this feci, j uftifies his writing 
a treatil’e of offices. 

As in this there appears to be truth, 
we fhall make no further remarks upon 
this philofophy ; though, if it is allowed 
that there may be a reafon to affirm an o- 
pinion to be probable, it would be no dif- 
ficult matter to Ihow, that in many in- 
llances at leaft, there may be an equal 
reafon to affirm an opinion to be certain. 

We fhall only further juft obferve, that 
it does not appear neceflary to take any 
notice of Pyrrho. His notions feem to 
have been much the fame -with thofe of 
Arcefilas, though he had no concern in 
the academy : Only, it is faid of him, 
that he affecled to fupport his principles 
by his pra<flice, and pretended to make 


no 
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no diftinction betwixt a plain road, a ri- 
ver, or a precipice; which, if true, would 
have been fo far from gaining credit to 
his philofophy, that it would only have 
demonftrated the author of it to be a 
madman, and rendered it neceflary to 
confine him to bedlam. 

We fliall now return to make fome re- 
marks upon the doctrine of Arcefilas, and 
to confider how far it has deviated from 
the wife inftitutions of Plato. 

At firft view, it may appear, that the 
innovation of this philofopher differs from 
the old academy only in degree, carrying 
the doubt, common to both, to a greater 
extreme. But if we fhall examine the mat- 
ter with more attention, we fhall difco- 
ver that they are two very diftinct fpe- 
cies of philofophy, and even directly op- 

pofite 
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pofite to one another in their principal 
defign. 

It was the great intention of the firft, 
to point out the fureft way to truth; but 
it was the avowed purpofe of the other, 
to block up the avenue to truth altoge- 
ther. The firft recommended modefty, 
diffidence, and caution ; virtues which 
imply diftinction and choice : The other 
put all things upon the fame level, or ra- 
ther confounded them in one univerfal 
chaos. It was the great concern of Plato 
to find an antidote againft fcepticifm, 
which he confidered as the moft dan- 
gerous difeafe of the mind ; but fcepti- 
cifm itfelf was the grand conclufion 
which Arcefilas conftantly had in view. 
Plato indeed greatly contracted our 
fphere of knowledge ; yet he left it 
fuflicient for the higheft exercife of vir- 
tue, and all the noble purpofes of life, 

E But 
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But Arcefilas, by deftroying this fphere 
altogether, annihilated at once every 
principle of action, and introduced an 
indifference iffuing in defpair. His phi- 
lofophy indeed involves mankind in a 
more melancholy gloom than iEneas ex- 
perienced in his paffage to hell. 

Ibant obfcuri, fola fub nofte per umbra m 
Quale per incertam Iunam fub luce maligna. 

Eft iter in fylvls, ubi ccelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nor abftulit atra colorem . 

The fceptical philofophy muft appear 
to be extremely unnatural, as it will not 
allow us to give affent to felf-evident 
propofitions, which it is yet not in our 
power to refufe : In fuch affent the mind 
is paffive, and it is extorted from us whe- 
ther we will or not. 

And it is vain to pretend, that felf-evi- 
dent propofitions are difeovered to be 

inconfiflcnt, 
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inconfiftent, and muft therefore deftroy 
one another : For this could never once 
be alledged in cafes where our ideas were 
clear and adequate ; and if, in other in- 
ftances, there was any thing of a con- 
trary appearance, the juft conclufion to 
be made was, that our conceptions were 
imperfeift and improper, and not that 
there was any inconfiftency in things 
themfelves. 

* / 

Indeed, fo unnatural is this extrava- 
gant doubt of Arcefilas, that even thofe 
who are difpofed to embrace it, cannot 
remain long under its feeble influence ; 
but nature muft recur upon them whe- 
ther they will or not, and force them to 
think and aflent like other men ; nay, we 
have no fecurity from this philofophy e- 
ven againft the moft prefumptuous dog- 
matifm : For, wliilft the antient academi- 
cian maintains his fmall but valuable 

ftock 
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ftock of truth within the entrenchments 
of modefty, caution, and circumfpe&ion, 
he has fomething upon which to fix 
and eftablifh his mind ; whereas the wa- 
vering difciple of Arcefilas, under the in- 
fluence of no proper principle, and ha- 
ving fure hold of nothing, is more eafily 
carried over to the oppofite extreme of 
the moft peremptory dogmatifm. Of 
this we may have occafion afterwards to 
give fome examples. 

Of the modern writers who have pa- 
tronifed the fceptical philofophy, none 
perhaps has wrote with more acutenefs 
than Mr Hume. He has furniflied us 
with an effay exprefsly upon this fubjeft, 
intitled, Of Academical or Sceptical Phi- 
lofophy, confounding, by this title, two 
fpecies of philofophy, effentially differ- 
ent from one another, and which, there- 
fore. 
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fore, ought to be carefully diftinguifh- 
ed. 

But we fhall proceed to make fome 
remarks upon the reafonings and fenti- 
ments of this very fubtile author. We 
do not, however, fo much mean to canvafs 
thefe metaphyfical arguments by which 
he endeavours to fubvert the foundations 
of all truth and fcience, but to point out 
the abfurd and even pernicious confe- 
quences of this fpccies of philofophy. 

With regard to the firft, however, as 
he begins with difcrediting the autho- 
rity of our external fenfes, we may ob- 
ferve, That thcle were given us not fo 
much to lead us directly into the inter- 
nal nature and truth of things, as to in- 
timate to us what was immediately ufe- 
ful and agreeable to our nature ; and this 

excellent 
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excellent purpofe they ferve in a very 
remarkable manner. 

With regard to real exiftence, our 
reafoning is chiefly founded in the ne- 
ceffary connection betwixt caufe and ef- 
fect. This connection he endeavours to 
break, not indeed in the effay under 
view, but in another place, to which he 
tacitly refers : And as this topic well 
deferves a feparate confideration, we Ihall 
not enter upon it here; but only ob- 
ferve, that all his efforts are but vain 
and fruitlefs attempts to root up the 
great pillars of nature ; and the engines 
he makes ufe of for this purpofe have 
no better fupport than an opinion of Mr 
Lock’s, which is either miftaken or er- 
roneous. 

He ventures further to attack the 
foundations even of mathematical truth ; 

and 


and is fo bold upon this fubjeft, that 
it will be proper to quote his own 
words * : “No prieftly dogmas,” fays he, 
“ invented on purpofe to tame and fub- 
“ due the rebellious reafon of mankind, 
“ ever {hocked common fenfe more than 
“ the doctrine of the infinite divifibility 
“ of extenfion, with all its confequences, 
“ as they are pompoufly difplayed by all 
“ geometricians and metaphyficians,with 
“ a kind of triumph and exultation : A 
“ real quantity, infinitely lefs than any 
“ finite quantity, containing quantities 
“ infinitely lefs than itfelf, and fo on, in 
“ infinitum : This is an edifice fo bold and 
“ prodigious, that it is too weighty for a- 
« ny pretended demonftration to fup- 
« port; becaufe it fhocks the cleared: 
“ and moft natural principles of human 
“ reafon.” 


* Effay of the acad. or fcept. Philof. 


This 


This very bold and peremptory deci- 
sion, is a proof and Specimen of what 
was formerly obferved. That the tran- 
sition from the moft determined fcepti- 
cifm to the higheft extravagance of 
dogmatifm, is moft natural and eafy. It 
is rmpoflible for any dogmatift to aflume 
a higher tone, or a bolder expreflion, than 
our author does upon this occalion ; and 
yet, all this is founded on a great mifap- 
prehenfion of the fubjeift he is consider- 
ing ; for no geometrician ever pretend- 
ed to demonftratc, that matter was di- 
visible into real or actual parts infinitely 
Small. A real quantity infinitely Small, 
is certainly abfurd; for any one part of 
matter muft undoubtedly bear Some pro- 
portion to any other part that may be 
Suppofed ; and consequently, cannot be 
infinitely lcfs than it. All that geometri- 
cians demonstrate is, that matter cannot 
be divided into parts fo fmall but that 

thefe 
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thefe arc further divifible ; the confe- 
qucnce indeed is, that matter cannot 
be divided into actual or real parts, 
which are infinitely fmall, directly con- 
trary to the fuppofition made by our au- 
thor. A great mathematician exprefies 
himfelf upon this fubject in the follow- 
ing words : * “ Thus, (as we obferved 
“ elfewhere), an abfurd philofophy is 
“ the natural product of a vitiated geo** 
“ metry; for though it follows from 
“ our notion of magnitude, that it al- 
<< ways confifts of parts, and is divifible 
“ without end ; yet an a<5tual divifion in 
“ infinitum is abfurd, and an infinitely 
“ little quantity (even in Mr Leibnitz’s 
“ judgement) is a mere fiction. Philo- 
“ fophers may allow themfelves to ima- 
“ g* nc likewife, infinite orders of infi- 
nitely fmall particles of matter, and 

* M'Claurin on Sir Ifeac Newton, lib, i. cap. 4. 

F “ fuflfer 
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« fuffer themfelves to be tranfported 
“ with the idea; but thefe illufions are 
“ not fupported by found geometry, nor 
“ asrreeable to common fenfe.” 

O 

Our author proceeds to confider the 
nature of time, in which he falls into an 
equal abfurdity. He makes the fuppo- 
fition of an infinite number of real parts 
of time palling in fucceflion. But an in- 
finite number is a glaring abfurdity ; for 
nothing that is infinite can confift of fi- 
nite parts, which can bear no proportion 
to it ; and indeed an infinite number is 
a numler that cannot be numbered, that 
is to fay, no number at all. 

Indeed it mull be con felled, that, in 
attempting to form an idea of eternity, 
the mind is diitrelfed with apparent con- 
tradictions. But, from this, Ihall we in- 
fer, that there is a contradiction in the 
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thing itfelf ? The moft natural inference 
furely is, That fuch contradictions are in- 
tiiely the effect of our improper and im- 
perfect conceptions of an object too big 
for our weak faculties. 

And a reflection upon this fhould lead 
us back to the principles of the old aca- 
demy, which admonilh us to be cautious 
and modeft in our decifions with regard 
to matters intricate and fublime, where 
we find our ideas to be very imperfect. 

But wc fliall now proceed to confidcr 
the confequences of this l'ceptical philo- 
fophy. The great confequence muff in- 
deed ftrike every one at firft view. It 
muff introduce an univerfal lethargy and 
infenfibility ; as it deftroys all diftinction 
betwixt truth and falfehood, good and evil, 
there can remain no principle to prompt 
us to action, nor any object to concern 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves about : For though we fhould 
believe our own exiftence, we cannot be- 
lieve the exiftence of any thing elfe. 
Thus each individual would be abandon- 
ed to a ftate of total indolence and de- 
fpair, and the whole race of men would 
fpeedily be extinguifhed. 



Our author is himfelf fhocked with 
this frightful view of things, and flics 
with abhorrence from that miferable phi- 
lofophy which produces it. But let us 
confider what expedient he falls upon to 
relieve himfelf. In place of this ablolute 
fcepticifm, he fubftitutes what he calls a 
more mitigated fcepticifm, and which he 
confiders as partly the refult of the for- 
mer, and as tending to infpire us with 
modefty, caution, and referve. 



But this is a palpable peace of fo- 
phiftry ; for modefty and caution imply 

3 


■ 
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a diftindion betwixt truth and falfehood, 
though not always eafy to be difeo- 
vered ; but as abfolute fcepticifm total- 
ly deftroys 1'uch diftindion, what place 
can there be tor thefe virtues, or, upon 
what objects can they be exercifed ? 

Our author, in reality leads us back 
imperceptibly to the old academy, whofe 
principles indeed infpire us with mo- 
defty, and are at the lame time peculiar- 
ly calculated to guard us againft Pyr- 
rhonism, as has been formerly obferved. 

But our author proceeds {till to men- 
tion another Species of mitigated fcepti- 
cifm, and which he alfo confiders as the 
refult of Pyrrhonifm, by which he dis- 
tinguishes the objeds of our knowledge. 
But it mult be evident, at firft view, that 
fuch effed can never flow from a principle 

which 
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which at once deftroys all truth, and con- 
founds every diftinction whatever. 


He allows, that nothing but the ftrong 
power of natural inftinCt can free us from 
the force of the Pyrrhonian doubt: 
Now, inftinct is not a rational principle ; 
and therefore reafon never can over- 
come fuch doubt. It is vain, therefore, 
for a Pyrrhonift to talk of a correct 
judgement, as our author does; for Pyr- 
rhonifm excludes the judgement altoge- 
ther, as it allows of no principles upon 
which it can proceed. 


Nay, as Pyrrhonifm reprefen ts the in- 
tellectual faculty as totally unfound and 
difordered ; it is therefore to be rejected 
altogether, not only in the admilhon of 
principles, but in every operation re- 
garding them. It is impoffible, there- 
fore, to extricate ourfelves from the em- 


barafl'ment 
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baraflment and diftrefs which our au- 
thor is fo fenfible we are thrown into by 
abfolute fcepticifm, but by returning to 
the deferted principles of the old acade- 
my. 

Agreeably to thefe principles, we 
may afcribe to the human mind the fa- 
culty of intelligence, or the power of 
difcerning truth, as eftablilhed upon a 
folid foundation, at leaft in fome in- 
ftances. 

It is, and always will be perceived as 
true, That two and three are equal to 
five. It is, and always will appear a cer- 
tain demonftration, if duly attended to, 
That the three angles of a triangle are e- 
qual to two right ones. The mind may 
acquire the pofleflion of many truths at- 
tended with an equal evidence. But in 
our too eager purfuit of knowledge, we are 

apt 
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apt to run a great rifk, either by haftily 
aflenting to proportions not duly exa- 
mined, or by ftretching beyond our 
fphere in quell of objects too remote or 
fublime for our narrow faculties. The 
old academy warns us of this danger, 
and prefcribes proper rules to guard us 
againft it. It admonilhes us to keep a 
firm guard againft rafh and hafty affent ; 
and alfo carefully to examine the ftrength, 
or perhaps l'ather the weaknefs of our 
intellectual faculties, and the proportion 
they bear to the feveral objects which 
may be prefented to them. We may 
therefore conlider the different objects 
of our knowledge, in relation to this 
philofophy of Plato, but not that of Ar- 
cefilas, which excludes all difference and 
dillinction whatever. We fhall accor- 
dingly make fome obfervations upon our 
author’s opinion with regard to this mat- 
ter. 

PI is 
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His principal defign indeed appears to 
be, to banifli religion altogether from 
our thoughts. Its belt and moil folid 
foundation he affirms to be faith and di- 
vine revelation : And how infufficient, in 
his opinion, this foundation is, he has 
very explicitely informed us elfewhere*. 
He maintains, lhat the non-exiftence of 
any being, without exception, is as clear 
and diftinct an idea as its exiftence: 
That it is vain to inquire into the origin 
of worlds : That we fhould leave all di- 
ftant and high inquiries to the arts of 
priefts and politicians; and that we 
fhould confine ourfelves to common life, 
and to fuch fubjects as fall under daily 
practice and experience. 

But let us examine this matter upon 
the principles of the old academy. Thefe 

* E% io. of miracles. 
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principles, indeed, chiefly recommend to us 
an attention to common life and practice. 
But to what purpofc do we give this atten- 
tion ? It muft furely be in order to regu- 
late our lives in fuch a manner, as to pio- 
cure the greateft good to ourfelves and 
others • that is, to live virtuoufly. Now, 
the caufe of virtue and religion are fo in- 
timately connected, that they cannot 
be feparated : For a juft fenfc of religion 
eftabliflied in the mind, is at once the 
fureft guard againft vice, and the nobleft 
motive to virtue. It beftows dignity 
and importance equally upon the objects 
and exertions of human conduct, and 
renders duty no lefs pleafing than necef- 
fary : So that, without it, all the tranf- 
actions and atchievements of mankind, 
and even life itfelf, have little or no va- 
lue. And we muft agree in opinion 
with that illuftrious philofopher, the Em- 
peror Antoninus, when he afl'erts, That 
r without 
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without God and Providence, life is not 
worth the living. 

And further, thofe principles of reli- 
gion which immediately influence virtue 
are plain and obvious to the meaneft ca- 
pacities, and as fenfibly felt by the vulgar 
as by the moft profound philofopher. 
The natural movements of the heart 
carry us towards them, and the principle 
of confcience, with very little reafoning, 
binds them upon us in the ftrongeft man- 
ner. Every thing without us and with- 
in us, leads to the acknowledgement of 
a God ; nor is it poflible to form a 
clear and diftinft idea of the non-exift- 
ence of a firft caufe of all things, a ne- 
ceflary and eternal Being. 

So far was Plato, the firft publilher of 
the academical philofophy, from think- 
ing, that religion had little connexion 

with 
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with common life, that his fentiments 
were the very reverfe ; and lie confi- 
dered atheifm and impiety as having the 
moft pernicious influence upon human 
conduct; in fo much that, in his tenth 
book of laws, after diftinguifhing fcveral 
fpecies of atheifm and impiety, he pro- 
pofcs that a law fhould be made, that 
thofe perfons who have been led to a- 
tlieifm, not from the wickednefs of their 
lives, but fome certain fpecies of mad- 
nefs, Ihould be confined to a houfc of 
correction for the fpace of five years; 
and, in the mean time, proper care fliould 
be taken to recover them to a juft way 
of thinking ; out that, if after this they 
fliould ever be found guilty of impiety, 
they fliould be punilhed with death ; and 
that thofe who to their atheifm joined 
a wicked and flagitious life, fliould be 
flint up for life in a difmal prifon, and no 
free perfon fliould ever have accefs to 

them ; 
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them ; and that, after death, their bo- 
dies fliould be expofed, unburied, with- 
out the Attic territory. 

All our author’s vain though fubtile 
reafonings in relation to caufe and effect, 
certainly never entered into the head of 
any man, fo as to form the leaft.oppofi- 
tion to the ftrength of that argument for 
the exiftence of a Supreme Being, which 
naturally arifes from the connection of 
caufe and effect. 

It is this argument which alone proves 
the exiftence of every thing befides our- 
felves, and which proves the exiftence of 
God with more certainty than that of a- 
ny thing elfe ; fo that, before we rejeCt 
the opinion of a Deity, we muft deny 
the exiftence of every being but our- 
ftlves : When therefore we diftinguifh 
•the objects of our knowledge, we muft 

not 
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not exclude religion altogether, but 
ought to conlider it carefully in its dif- 
ferent lights. 

Som e parts of religion are fo obvious 
and plain, and have fuch an effential in- 
fluence upon the juft conduct of life, that 
we will find it both our wildom and in- 
tereft to embrace and cultivate them. 
But there are indeed other matters in re- 
ligion which rife far above our fcanty fa- 
culties. In vain do we pretend to trace 
the amazing perfections of an infinite Be- 
ing, or to determine the nature and man- 
ner of his exiftence. It is arrogance and 
prefumption to cenfure any part of 
his univerfal adminiftration, when our 
ideas of it are fo very obfeure and im- 
perfect. We have often reafon to fufpcct, 
that in matters of fuch high fpeculation, 
the truth itfelf is very different from 
thofe fpecious appearances which would 

obtrude 
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obtrude themfelves upon us as fuch, and 
to which we are apt to give too eafy a 
reception. 

Here then is the field where we can* 
not too much exercife the virtues of mo- 
defty, caution, and referve ; and here we 
find the proper ufe of the wife principles 
of the old academy, to which we cannot 
pay too great regard. But what an in- 
confiftent and prepofterous thing is hu- 
man nature ? For it is to be obferved, that 
the fceptics themfelves are often the 
moft politive and decifive with regard 
to matters of the moft fubtile and diffi- 
cult fpeculation ; they would reduce 
them to the ftandard of their own very 
imperfeft ideas, and from fuch improper 
premifes, hefitate not to infer the con- 
clufion. This indeed they may do often 
fpecioufly, whilft men are unwilling to 
attend to the weaknefs of their faculties 

and 
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and imperfe&ion of their ideas, and are 
confequently led to give too hafty an af- 
fent. But it is here where true philo- 
fophy chiefly recommends modefty and 
doubt ; and had its precepts been du- 
ly liftened to, and properly cultivated, 
they would have fliut the firmeft door 
againft fcepticifm, and alfo prevented 
many ufelefs, if not hurtful, difputes a- 
mong philofophers and divines. 

From the obfervations already made 
upon the academical and fceptical philofo- 
phy, thefe two fpecies muft appear not on- 
ly different from, but even contrary to one 
another. The firft lets fall a gentle light 
upon thefe truths which are of the great- 
eft importance : The laft wraps up all 
things in total darknefs. The one, in- 
fpiring us with modefty and caution, 
preferves us from error : The other, de- 
ftroying all diftin&ions, leaves the mind 

without 
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without any guard at all. The princi- 
ples of the one are calculated to prevent 
rafli affent, and pofitive opinion; but 
the other, having no foundation to fix 
upon, cannot fecure us again!!: even the 
higheft dogniatifm. But their difference 
is perhaps ftill more confpicuous in their 
effects upon the heart, than thofe upon 
the mind. 

Scepticism exhaufts the native 
ftrength of the foul, by withdrawing e- 
very thing that can cheri/h and fupport 
it : But the more aufpicious academy, 
by placing us under the guard of pro- 
vidence, infpires the heart with vigour, 
alacrity, and hope. The one leaves 
us weak and defencelefs in a forlorn 
world : But the other acquaints us, 
That we act under the eye and protec- 
tion of an univerfal Parent. 


H 


With 
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With regard to conduct, fcepticifm 
confeffedly cuts all the finews of aCtion, 
removes every connection with, or con- 
cern for others, and reduces us to a ftate 
of ftupid indifference and fullen defpair. 
But the vbetter academy makes way for 
the exertion of all the active powers, un- 
der the influence of virtue. Indeed, with 
regard to the intricate nature of things, 
it is modefl and cautious, both in its fpe- 
Culations and decifions. But, at the 
fame time, it cultivates thofe affections 
which connect us with thofe of our own 
fpecies, whilft we are engaged to con- 
fider all as united under the divine admi- 
niftration, and that not merely from ab- 
Itract reafonings, but from the percep- 
tion of that univerfal and admirable or- 
der which ftrikes every fenfe, and is felt 
by every faculty. 
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Can we helitate, therefore, in our 
choice betwixt two fuch oppofite fpecies 
of philofophy ? Reafon and nature will 
not permit this. 

Some truths are fo plain and evident, 
that reafon mull alfent to them ; and felf- 
love is fo effential to the mind, that it 
will engage us in fome courfe of action 
or other in purfuit of happinefs. 

Let us then comply with the modeft 
philofophy of the old academy. This in- 
deed will check the prefumption of thofe 
men, who, from a conceit of their own 
genius, boldly decide in matters above 
their fphere, and thereby often lofe 
truths which might be within their reach : 
But it will, however, furnifh us with pro- 
per principles of aftion to difcharge the 
duties we owe to God and man; in doing 
which we lhall find ourfelvcs animated 

by 
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by the agreeable perfualion of that con- 
ftant and univerfal providence of the 
Deity, which, (to tife the words of an 
ingenious and elegant writer), * “ gives 
“ flrength to our hopes, and firmnefs to 
“ our refolutions, .fubdues the infolence 
“ of prolperity, and draws out the fting 
“ of affliction : In a word, it is like the 
“ golden branch to which Virgil’s hero 
“ was directed, and affords the only fe- 
“ cure pailport through the regions of 
darknefs and borrow.” 


t We fhall conclude juft with obferving, 

that the difciples of Socrates made ufe of 
the principles of this excellent philofo- 
phy, not only to govern and direct them 
in their inquiries after truth, but alfo to 
limit and confine thcfe inquiries to the 
moft important objects of it. They ob- 
ferved the large field of fcience to be too 
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extenfive for the weak and limited fa- 
culties of man ; this reflection naturally- 
led them to give their chief application 
to what molt immediately tended to the 
perfection and happinefs ot their nature; 
and this was undoubtedly the fcience of 
morals ; a fcience whofe province it was 
to rectify the heart and regulate the con- 
duct, whilft other fciences were directed 
to objects of a more external nature. 

These philofophers, therefore, though 
they paid a proper regard to fuch fciences 
as were ufeful or ornamental in life ; yet, 
whenever they obferved thefe feparated 
from virtue, (which was often the cafe), 
they accounted them fallacious and 
vain *, and exerted all their induftry, 
not only to trace out the true path of 
virtue, but alfo to difeover the moft 
effectual motives to infpire the mind 

* Ceb. Tab. 

with 
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■with conftancy and refolution propor- 
tioned to its moft arduous achieve- 
ments. And indeed, they could derive 
motives of this importance from no o- 
ther fourcc than that of religion, which 
alone opens up truths the moft intereft- 
ing and the moft univerfally felt by 
mankind. 


The doctrine of the immortality of 
the foul, in particular, they applied to 
this noble purpofe ; whilft, after the ex- 
ample of their great matter, they taught 
mankind, that it was vain to hope for 
happinefs hereafter, without ftudying at 
prefent to make all poflible improvement 
in wifdom and virtue. 


OF 
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HE intimate nature of the foul is un- 


known to us ; neither can we com- 
prehend how or in what manner it thinks. 
That it thinks, however, we have the 
greateft certainty; that is, an intimate 
confcioufnefs. 

All the ideas which we naturally re- 
fer to things without us, appear to be 
derived from fome kind of fenfation or 
other, in the reception of which the 
mind is intirely pa,ffive. But, previous 
to the admiflion of fuch ideas, the mind 
appears to be poflelTed of fome kind of 
confcioufnefs, at leaft of that of its own 



exiftence. 
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exiftence, without which we cannot 
comprehend how it could be at all 
fenfible of the imprellion of any thing 
external. 

Mr Locke derives all our ideas from 
fenfation, or from reflexion upon the o- 
perations of the mind in relation to 
them. It may indeed be allowed, that 
the firft notions of things are given to 
the mind by means of fome fenfation or 
other: But then it may alfo be true, that 
after fuch notices are given, the mind, 
by the exertion of fome inherent power, 
may be able to difcover fome remarkable 
qualities of fuch things, and even things 
of a very different nature, which are not 
to be difcovered merely by any fenfe 
whatever. 

In the reception of our original ideas, 
the mind, as has already been obferved. 


is 
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is intirely paflive; but, in the reception 
of thofe fubfequent ones, it is manifeftly 
active. In order to prove the truth of 
what we have advanced, it is not necef- 
fary to enter into a general examination 
of Mr Locke’s doctrine ; it will be fufficient 
to make trial of it in a particular in- 
ftance, which fhall be that of active 
power, a quality of the greateft and molt 
univerfal importance, upon which all the 
changes in nature abfolutely depend. 

Mr Locke endeavours, agreeably to the 
principles he hath laid down, to trace the 
origin of our idea of active power up 
partly to fome fenfation, partly to fome 
reflection of the mind on its own opera- 
tions. The fum of his reafoning is, That 
the mind, obferving the frequent changes 
made upon things, confiders in one thing 
the poflibility of having any of its Ample 
ideas changed; and in another, the pof- 
I Ability 
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Ability of making that change ; and fa- 
comes by that idea which we call power . 



But let us confider this matter with 
accuracy and attention. If we fuppofe 
that matter has in itfelf a power to be- 
gin motion, and to aft upon another part 
of matter; yetj this power is not the ob- 
jeft of any fenfation : All that our fenfes- 
take notice of, is the mere motion of mat- 
ter ; but whether this motion is produ- 
ced by matter itfelf, or fome other caufe, 
is what the underftanding, not the fen- 
fes, is the proper judge of. If we fee a 
ftone moving in the air, fenfe indeed per- 
ceives the motion, but cannot determine 
whether this motion was begun by the 
ftone itfelf, or by fomething elfe very 
different from it. Our idea of power is 
therefore an intelleftual idea, and notper- 
cciveable by any fenfe whatever. 

But 
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But let us next confider reflexion as 
the fource of our idea of power. If we 
fuppofe indeed, that the mind has in it- 
felf a power to act, and which it exerts 
upon proper occafions, it muft acquire 
the cleareft idea of power by the imme- 
diate confcioufnefs of its own opera- 
tions: But, as fome pretend to queftion 
fuch a power of the mind, in order to a- 
void any difpute upon this occafion, we 
{hail proceed to try how the mind may 
otherways acquire an idea of active 
power. 

When we obferve a change made up- 
on any thing, it is natural for us to con- 
fider how this change has happened. In 
doing this, we immediately perceive, 
that the change muft be effected either 
by the thing changed itfelf, or by fome 
thing elfe which may be connected with 
it: For, if we fuppofe the thing itfelf to 

continue 
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continue as it was, and likeways ex- 
clude the influence of every other be- 
ing, we clearly perceive there can be 
no change at all. Whilft the ground 
and reafon of its exiftence continues 
the fame, the thing itfelf muft re- 
main in the fame ftate, without any 
change whatever. There appears to be 
no propofition that carries along with 
it a flronger degree of evidence; and a- 
ny reafoning we beftow upon it is 
no more than placing it in different 
points of light, in which it ftill appears 
with an undiminifhed luftre. 

But as abftracl propofitions may be 
apt to fatigue the mind, if we fhall try 
this matter by fad and experience, it 
will ft ill receive the greateft confirma- 
tion. Let us only confider the motions 
of the members of our bodies : Some of 
thofe are conftantly obedient to the in- 
clination 
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clination of the will. When we will to 
move our finger, for example, it imme- 
diately moves in what manner we 
pleafe ; we therefore juftly infer, that 
there is a real and neceffary connection 
betwixt the will and fuch motion of 
the finger. It may be obferved, that it 
is needlels here to determine whether 
the mind is the proper caufe of this mo- 
tion, or fome fuperior being effectual- 
ly co-operating with it ; for that does 
not in the leaft affect the argument. Mr 
Hume alledges, that in the cafe mention- 
ed, and in all other fimilar cafes, there is 
only a conftant conjunction of things 
without any real connection ; winch 
conjunction muff therefore be purely 
cafual ; That is, when 1 will to move my 
finger, the motion that follows has no 
real connedion with my will, but hap- 
pens only by accident, juft at the time I 
•yrilled the motion; and confequently 

would 
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would have taken place whether I had 
willed it or not. But this is quite in- 
confiftent with that immediate confci- 
oufnefs I have of the motion always ta- 
king place, and always varying accor- 
ding to every the leaft variation of my 
will ; a thing altogether incompatible 
with mere chance. Two things indeed, 
that have no real connection, may exift 
together cafually at the fame time ; but 
when one thing conftantly attends an- 
other, when all its variations perfectly 
correfpond to the meaning and inten- 
tion of that other; when it ceafes to 
be, when that ceafes ; this is the flrong- 
eft proof imaginable of defign and of 
real connection, whether mediate or 
immediate, and is quite beyond all the 
power of chance. 

Thus, from a conftant obfervation of 
the order and connection of things, as 

well 
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well as from the cleareft intuitive per- 
ception, we acquire the idea of active 
power; that is, of a quality in fome be- 
ing, whereby it is able to produce a 
change in relation to another, and to 
give exiftence to fome new mode or 
thing which did not exift before. What 
produces the change we call caufe, the 
production itfelf we call effect ; and we 
conlider power as the neceffary quality 
which connects tliefe. 

There are indeed no ideas moreuni- 
verfally acknowledged than thofe of 
caufe and active power ; even the low- 
eft of the vulgar, upon the appearance 
of any new objeCl, is ready to put the 
queftion, not if it had a caule, but 
what the caufe of it is. And the an- 
tient philofophers, who feldom agreed 
in any thing ; yet all agreed in this, 
that every effect muft have a caufe, as 
Cicero, in his book de fato, informs us, 

including 
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including even Epicurus liimfelf. And 
indeed, the idea of active power is the 
only means whereby we can with cer- 
tainty come to the knowledge of the 
exiftence of any being befides ourfelves. 

Our idea of active power, as has 
been already hinted, is not the effect of 
any fenfible impreffion of external ob* 
jedts, in which the mind is intirely paf-' 
five; but is acquired by the adtion of the 
mind in the excrcife of its intelligent 
faculty, whereby it clifcovers, by a ne- 
ceffary inference, or rather intuitive 
perception, that fuch a quality muft be; 
and in this manner alfo it difeovers ma- 
ny other intellectual ideas. Mr Locke’s 
opinion as to the origin of thefe ideas, 
however refpectable, is not decifive: 
For thefe arc matters to be determined 
by reafon, arid not authority. Mr Locke 
admits the idea of power as unque- 

ftionable ; 
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ftionable ; but if it is to be derived from 
reflection, this word is to be taken in a 
larger fenfe than in what that judicious 
writer feems to underftand it. 

Our idea of power, however certain 
and real, is yet imperfect; as we cannot 
juftly conceive how an aCtive being be- 
gins to exert this quality. But this is no 
reafon for denying the quality altogether, 
any more than it would be to deny that 
we think, becaufe we cannot explain how 
and in what manner we think. 

But, as Mr Hume and fome other in- 
genious writers have taken an opportu- 
nity, from the imperfection of our idea 
of power, to take away that quality al- 
together, or grofsly to mifreprefent it ; 
the fubjeft is of that importance as to 
merit fome farther examination. 


K 


The 
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The higheft- degree of power is that 
which can give being to what before 
had no exiftence. Ihat fome things 
now exift which once did not exift, muft 
be admitted, and feems to be fo indeed 
by Mr Hume himfelf : But, upon pre- 
tence, that we can have no idea of power, 
he would lead us to believe that fuch 
things may have ftarted up out of nothing 
without any caufe whatever. But this 
reafoning contradicts and deftroys itfelf; 
for moft certain it is, that we can have 
no idea of any thing beginning to ex- 
ift from nothing, without a caufe ; and 
therefore, if there is no caufe, fuch 
thing, according to his reafoning, can- 
not exift. If, then, what is allowed to 
begin to exift, can neither exift with 
nor without a caufe ; it muft ne- 
eeffarily follow, that what begins to 
exift does not exift at all. But if we 
will l'eafon juftly, we will never be in- 
volved 
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volved in fuch a glaring contradiction. 
W e have indeed no proper idea of a cre- 
ative power; but neither can we limit 
the perfections of an almighty Being, or 
bring them down to the ftandard of our 
very weak faculties. For aught we 
know, fuch a Being may have a creative 
power; whereas, on the other hand, it 
muft appear certain, that no being what- 
ever could, of itfelf, begin to exift from 
nothing. Our clear perception of this 
tiuth is not liable to any objection ari- 
fing from the imperfection of our facul- 
ties; for, let them be ever fo imperfect, they 
can clearly comprehend, that nothing has 
no qualities at all; and confequently, that 
it can have no qualities fuperior to our 
conceptions, or that can be confidered as 
the reafon or ground of any change what- 
ever: And thus we may clearly avoid the 
above-mentioned contradiction, by al- 
lowing a creative power; a thing which, 

though 
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though we cannot conceive, yet we 
have no reafon to deny. 

But we {hall proceed to the confider- 
ation of another topic, which will not 
only throw light upon the prefen t argu- 
ment, if it needed any, but will alfo dif- 
cover another material quality effential 
to any efficient caufe, and that is intel- 
ligence. 

Power alone is not fufficient for the 
production of any thing ; for we cannot 
conceive how a being poffeffed of power, 
can exert this quality without an inten- 
tion and defign fo to do ; and intention 
and defign evidently imply thought and 
intelligence. This general argument we 
may have occafion to refume afterwards ; 
and therefore at prefent we {hall confine 
our reafoning to a regular production. 


The 
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The fyftem of this univerfe difcovers 
the raoft amazing order and regularity 
in its whole contrivance ; and it alfo 
every day produces new forms in which 
a like order and beauty is conftantly ob- 
ferved. This could never be the effe& 
of mere power : It neceffarily implies ai- 
fo intelligence and defign ; for no de- 
gree of power whatever, a&ing in a 
blind and cafual manner, could produce 
any regular effect at all ; much lefs that 
amazing order and proportion which 
are every where fo confpicuous through 
this immenfe univerfe. Intelligence 
therefore is as neceffary as power to the 
production of fuch an effect ; and it 
would be equally impoffible to account 
for it if we fhould exclude either of 
thefe qualities. 

And this is an additional proof (if 
fuch was neceffary) of the neceffity of a 

caufe. 
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caufe, in order to the production at leaft 
of a regular effect. Such a production 
requires intelligence as well as power. 
Thefe qualities muft be effentially united 
and jointly concur in demonflrating the 
neceflity of a caufe. Upon this occa- 
fion, it is natural to remark the fuperla- 
tive abfurdity of Mr Hume’s opinion, 
in fuppofing an effect, at leaft a regular 
effect, to begin to exift without any 
caufe at ail : For, in the firft place, this 
opinion fuppofes, that all the parts of the 
univerfe took their regular ftation which 
they now occupy in a fortuitous and ca- 
fual manner, which is much the fame 
with Epicurus’s fortuitous concourfe of 
atoms ; a ridiculous fiction now uni- 
verfally exploded. 

But, further, it conjoins with this a 
notion ftill more abfurd, if pofiible, that 
every thing began to exift from no- 
thing, 
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thing, without any caufe at all; a {train 
of extravagance which never could enter 
into Epicurus’s thoughts : for he allow- 
ed fome caufe (though a very improper 
one) of the origin of this mundane 
fyftem. 

Having now demonftrated, that 
power is a real quality which connc&s 
caufe and effect; and that confequently 
every effed muft have a caufe, we fliall 
make one general obfervation more up- 
on another very extraordinary opinion 
of Mr Hume. 1 hat fubtile writer, where 
he is pleafed to make the fuppofition of 
caufe and effect, obferves, “ That as the 
“ univerfe fliows wifdom and goodnefs, 
“ we infer wifdom and goodnefs ; as it 
“ fhows a particular degree of thefe per- 
“ factions, we infer a particular degree 
of them precifely adapted to the ef- 
fecl: we examine; but further attri- 

“ butes. 
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.<* butes, or further degrees of the fame 
“ attributes, we can never be authorifed 
“ to infer or fuppofe, by any rules of 
“ juft reafoning.” 

Now, with regard to the firft caufe, 
we certainly infer other attributes than 
the effects themfelves can fhow ; attri- 
butes of which the effects cannot bear 
the leaft refemblance ; fuch as eternity, 
neceflary exiftence, immutability, inde- 
pendency, &c. If we therefore can infer 
thefe incommunicable attributes, then, 
by conjoining them with the former at- 
tributes, we are led to form much high- 
er ideas of thefe than the effects them- 
felves would immediately lead us to, un- 
lefs we fhould fuppofe the prefent uni- 
verfe, viewed in its full extent and du- 
ration, to be the moft perfect work of 
an infinite Being. 


After 
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After, what has been faid in general 
with regard to that remarkable quality 
which we call power , it may be of great 
importance to confider a little two very 
extraordinary exertions of it in relation 
to the fir ft: Caufe, that is Creation, and 
Prefervation of the world. 

CREATION. 

Our fenfesgive us the firft notices of 
the material world, and of many of the 
great conftituent parts of it; and a very 
little reflection convinces us of the con- 
ftancy, order, and regularity which it 
every where maintains. But the mind 
of man, ever adtive and inquifitive, is 
not fatisfied with the bare contemplation 
of thefe objedts with which it is imme- 
diately affected : It pufhes its refearches 
a great deal farther, and has a natural 
T curiofity 
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curiofity to know from what fource 
and origin all things proceeded, and 
for what end and purpole they were 
made. 

The fuppofition of the eternity of 
the world, is liable to fo many infuper- 
able objections, and confequently em- 
braced by fo few, that we fliall not here 
bellow any reafoning upon it. The ge- 
neral, as well as the true opinion, is, 
that the prefent iyftem of things had a 
beginning. Philosophers therefore have 
employed all their induftry and acu te- 
nets, to explain how this wonderful 
frame of things was at firft eftabliflaed ; 
but all their attempts have met with 
fuch bad fuccefs, that their feveral opi- 
nions do not merit any particular refu- 
tation. 


With 

4 
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With regard to the antient philofo- 
phers, if any one lias a mind to know 
their feveral opinions in relation to the 
origin of the world, he may find them 
in the introduction to the Univerfal 
Hiftory ; and, if his patience can allow 
him to read them, he will meet with 
the groffeft abfurdities that could ever 
enter into the human mind. Inftead 
of difcovering any philofophic truth, 
he may indeed feel a good moral effea, > 
and, from a deep fenfe of the weaknefs 
and diforder of the human faculties, 
may learn that modefty and caution 
fo much recommended by the antient 
academy. 

Neither have the modern philofo- 
phers fucceedcd better than the antients, 
notwithftanding their fuperior advanta- 
ges. 


Monsieur 
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Monsieur de Cartes amufed the 
world for fome time with a philosophi- 
cal Scheme, which he endeavoured to 
render as plaufible as poflible. But, not- 
withstanding the additions and amend- 
ments made to it by fome who Succeed- 
ed him, that Scheme has appeared to be 
intirely delufive and deftitute of the 
leaft foundation in truth. That celebra- 
ted philofopher was never able to invefti- 
gate that power which was neceffary to 
produce his imaginary virtues ; nor from 
thefe, however complicated, was he e- 
ver able to deduce that great order of 
things which is univerfally eftablifhed. 
The great error of philofophers upon this 
point has been, that they have fought 
the principles of matter in matter it- 
felf, and have thereby totally confound- 
ed the caufe with the effeft. 
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It is the proper province of a natural 
philofopher, to difcover the real order 
of things, to examine the conftant 
courfe of Nature, and to inveftigate 
thofe laws by which flie is fo invariably 
governed. In doing this, experience 
and obfervation muft be of the greateft 
life, and will either prevent or correft 
the errors into which fancy and imagi- 
nation is fo apt to betray us. 

The flighted reflection will convince 
us, that neither matter nor the human 
mind could be eternal. The mutable, 
dependent, and arbitrary condition of 
thefe are abfolutely incompatible with 
the nature of an eternal Being. Their 
exidence mud therefore have had a 
beginning ; and the tranfition from 
nothing to real exidence mud have been 
indantaneous, as there can be no medi- 
um betwixt exidence and non-exidence. 

It 
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It muft therefore give us the higheft i- 
dea of the power of the firft Caufe, whofe 
almighty command could inftantaneouf- 
ly give being to what before had no ex- 
iftence ; though it muft be acknowledged, 
that this idea is very imperfeft, and ina- 
dequate. 

It was arbitrary in the firft Caufe of all, 
either to have inftantaneoufly produced 
the material world in its perfect form, 
or otherways to have brought it to that 
form by fome gradual operation. That 
the laft was the cafe, is the opinion u- 
niverl'ally received. It has always been 
thought, that from a chaos, or confufed 
jumble of the different parts of matter, 
this world was, by fome gradual procefs, 
brought at laft into that ftate of order 
and beauty in which it now appears. 
But in explaining this procefs, philofo- 
phers, even thofe who admitted of a 

firft 
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firft Caufe, have always thought it ne^ 
ceffary to call in the aid of what they 
term natural caufes ; that is, certain 
powers or qualities of matter, which 
they fuppofe to have a natural tendency 
to order and perfection, and whereby 
they imagine, that the operation of the 
firft Caufe may at leaft be aflifted. But 
the fuppofition of fuch natural caufes is 
purely chimerical and imaginary, as wc 
fliall afterwards have occaaon to fliow j 
At prefent, however, we fliall take them 
for granted, and confider of what ufe 
they could be in the original formation 
of this univerfe. 

Without entering into any general 
examination of fuch natural powers or 
caufes, we fliall Angle out two of the 
moft remarkable, and of the moft uni- 
verfal influence. Thefe are the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces. 


Besides 
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Besides the influence which thefe 
have upon the lefler parts of matter, it 
is acknowledged, that all the regular 
motions of the heavenly bodies, which 
proauce the great order of the univerfe, 
abfolutely depend upon the proper com- 
bination of thefe powers. Now, if we 
will allow ourlelves to reflect, thefe 
powers could be of no ufe in the origi- 
nal formation of the world ; but, on 
the contrary, would prove immediate 
©bftacles to it: For example, if the hea- 
venly bodies were placed at too great a 
diftance from the centre of gravity, the 
centrifugal force not having a fulficient 
countei-poife, would carry them off 
from the centre altogether. On the o- 
ther hand, if they were placed too near 
that centre, they would rufh into it from 
the prevailing force of gravitation : At 
any rate, their motions would be in or- 
bits fo excentric, as foon to prove fa- 
tal 
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tal to every living thing they contained. 
And in any of thefe cafes it is evident, 
that the conftitution of a regular tyften 
would be impracticable. 

Ik order to obtain that great and 
beautiful effedt, the heavenly bodies 
muft be placed at due diftances from 
their common centre; in confequence 
of which, the powers under confidera- 
tion will properly counterbalance one 
another, and, from their juft compofi- 
tion, produce all thofe excellent effects 
which we now experience. The fyftem 
of the world muft therefore be brought 
to its full perfection before there could 
be the leaft room for thefe natural caufes : 
Their action at any time prior to this, 
could produce nothing but confufion 
and diforder. This reaioning is alfo ea- 
iily applicable to any other fuppofed na- 
tural caufes. It is therefore vain and 
M abfurd 


abfurd to call in the aid of fuch caufes 
to concur with the great firft Caufe, 
wliofe power is in itfelf all-fuflicient and 
irrefiftible. And indeed, it is not to 
be wondered at, if this capital error, in 
explaining the original conftitution of 
things, has led philofophers of all ages 
into fo many abfurd and even ridicu- 
lous opinions. 

We mnft, however, upon this occa- 
fion, do juftice to one very illuftrious 
writer, who alone perceived and dis- 
covered to mankind the great truths 
which we have been confidering. Mo- 
fcs, the great legiflature of the Jews, in- 
forms us, that God, at the beginning, 
brought all things into being from no- 
thing, by a fingle aft of his fovereign 
will. A truth, which, though certain, 
feems hardly to have been difcovered by 
any of the antient philofophers. The 

fame 
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fame divine author informs us, that 
after the matter of the world was pro- 
duced, the almighty Creator, by a gra- 
dual procefs, brought it into that regu- 
lar order and perfect form which it has 
ever lince maintained, and that, by a 
fimple act of his fovereign will, without 
the fmalleft intervention of thofe powers 
and qualities of matter, concerning 
which other philofophers have thrown 
out fo much abfurd and unintelligible 
jargon. 


That God, if he had thought fit fo 
to do, could have inftantaneoully pro- 
duced the world in its com pleat {fate of 
order and perfection, cannot be doubt- 
ed. But one great reafon, why the 
fupicme Creator chofe rather to do it 
by a gradual and fucceflive operation, 
appears to be, that the intelligent fpirits 
who pre-exifted that grand event, might 

have 





have an opportunity leifurely to con- 
template and admire fuch an amazing 
exertion of divine wifdom and power. 
And accordingly, we are affured, that 
Upon this great occafion, “ the morning 
“ ftars fung together, and all the fons of 
“ God iliouted for joy * ” This confi- 
deration alfo difeovers the great pro- 
priety of the Mofaic reprefentation, in 
which Light is taken notice of as the 
firft of the regular works of God; for 
home luch medium may have been fit, 
and even neceflary, to render vifible to 
the heavenly fpeciators the gradual ad- 
vances of this grand work to a ftate of 
full perfection. 

Ihe fublimity of the Mofaic account 
has been taken notice of by Longinus, 
that celebrated critic: Its philofophic 

* Job chap, xxxviii. ver. 7. 
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truth muft appear as confpicuous from 
the preceeding reafonings. 

There is one circumftance in the 
Mofaic account, which, though not a 
proper fubject of abftract reafoning, 
feems to be of that importance as to 
merit our attention. He informs us, 
that God bellowed fix days in compleat- 
ing the form of the world, and refted 
from this great work upon the feventh. 
The knowledge of this could only have 
been received by revelation ; and that this 
was the belief andperfuafion of mankind 
concerning the origin of things, will 
appear evident, not only from the autho- 
rity of Homer, and fome other of the 
ancient poets who have affirmed it; but 
chiefly from this confideration, that al- 
moft all the different nations of the 
world have agreed in a period of time 
confifting of feven days, and have even 

agreed 
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agreed in the precife order of that pe- 
riod *. This is not to be accounted for 
but from fome common and great caufe ; 
and is the more remarkable, that though 
the feveral nations differed in their cal- 
culations of months and years, which 
have yet a juff ftandard in the nature 
of things; yet they exactly agreed in the 
period of weeks, though not founded on 
any natural phenomena, but appealing 
entirely arbitrary. The caufe of this 
remarkable confent clearly appears from 
what Mofes informs us ; nor can wc 
conceive how it is otherways to be ac- 
counted for. 

Having therefore made thefe few ob- 
fervations upon the power of the firft 
Caufe , as exerted in the Creation of the 
world, wc fhall proceed alfo to conlider 

* Ufher’s letters, 1 . 105. 
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a little the fame power, as difplayed in 
the Prefervation and Government of it. 

PROVIDENCE. 

However necelfary the power of the 
firft Caufe may be in the original pro- 
duftion of things; yet fome contend, 
that the fyftem is brought to fuch a de- 
gree of perfection in its firft conftitution, 
as that it afterwards can make a fliift for 
itfelf, and readily comply with certain 
ftippofed general laws, eftablifhed for 
the regular direction of the natural 
world ; nay, nothing is more common 
than to talk of natural caufes, or certain 
powers and properties of matter, by 
means of which all the phenomena of 
nature are to be accounted for, without 
having recourfe to the influence of the 
firft Caufe. 

But 


\ 
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But fuch opinions as thefe will, up- 
on due conlideration, appear to be the 
effect of a carelefs and fuperficial way of 
thinking, and altogether inconfiftent 
with the real nature of things. 

Our reafoning on this fubjeft will be 
both more clear and concife, if, inftead 
of purfuing a general argument, wefhall 
lave a particular inftance more immedi- 
ately in view. We fhall then confider 

the nature of gravity, as being an uni- 
verfal property of matter the effects of 
which are of the greateft extent. 

It is now an acknowledged determi- 
nation in philofophy, that all bodies 
gravitate towards one another in a cer- 
tain proportion, and according to an 

laW ‘ But the queftion is. 
What is the caufe of this univerfal pro- - 

perty ? Or what power is it which makes 

bodies 
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bodies move in fuch a conftant and re- 
gular manner? We need not here have 
recourfe to a fubtile aether as the caufe 
of gravity : h or, in the firft place, it ap- 
pears hardly pofllble to conceive, that 
fuch an aether could move tliefe prodi- 
gious orbs with fo great velocity, and at 
the fame time with fuch unerring regu- 
larity : But then, if we could conceive 
this, it would bebut removing the quefti- 
on a ftep further, in order to know what 
was the caufe of the motion of this 
aether. 

Let us then confider gravity as an o- 
riginal effect, and the power that pro- 
duces it muff either be in matter itfelf or 
without it. Let us examine the firft of 
thefe fuppofitions, that the power which 
produces gravity is in matter itfelf. Now, 
matter is known to us only from experi- 
ence and obfervation ; and from all the ob- 
N fervations 
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fervations we are able to make, it 
appears to be entirely inert and paf- 
iive. When at reft, it continues fo till 
put in motion by lome foreign caufe ; 
and when put in motion, it continues to 
move till ftopt by fome contrary force : 
So that natural philofophers have uni- 
Verfally agreed to apply to matter the 
foregoing epithets of pajjivc and inert. 
And yet many of thefe philofophers 
have (though moft inconfiftently) on 
other occafions fuppofed matter to 
contain in itfelf certain active powers, 
which they confider as the natural cau- 
fes of particular fenfible effects. 

It may however be faid, that, for 
aught we know, matter may contain in 
itfelf fuch active powers, though we 
are not able to perceive them. But, in 
the firft place, this is an affirmation with- 
out any reafon at all to fupport it ; and 

therefore 
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therefore ought to gain no credit. But, 
farther, let us confider whether fuch 
powers are not altogether incompatible 
with the known properties of matter. 
To begin motion, feems evidently to im- 
ply delign and intention : For we find it 
impoflible to conceive how any being 
can begin motion without meaning and 
intending to do fo; therefore, as matter 
is incapable of thought, and confequent- 
ly of intention and delign, we mull, a- 
greeably to all the ideas we can form, 
pronounce matter to be incapable of be- 
ginning motion. Whoever, therefore, 
affirms that matter itfelf begins motion, 
cannot give the flighteft reafon for this 
opinion, which he muft even acknowr 
ledge to be unaccountable, 

But let us confider the properties of 
matter more particularly. Every part 
qf matter evidently confifts of an inde- 
finite 
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finite number of fmaller parts; before 
therefore any part of matter can begin 
motion, every part of that matter muft 
at one and the fame time begin to exert 
the moving power ; for it cannot be faid 
that one particular part of the body is 
poffefled of this moving power, wlnlft 
all the other parts are without it ; for 
befides that fuch particular part is alfo 
compofed of other parts, we cannot a- 
fcribe a moving power to it, confidered 
merely as a material fubftance ; for in 
this refpedt every other part muft be e- 
qually fufceptible of the moving power, 
if fuch power flows from a merely 
material quality : But if it is to be de- 
rived from a different fource, then 
the principle of motion cannot be in 
matter, but in a fubjeft of a very dif- 
ferent nature. 

In 
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In confequence of this reafoning, we 
muft admit the truth of what was a- 
bove oblerved, that before any part of 
matter can begin motion, every pai t Ot 
matter muft begin at one and the lame 
time to exert its moving power, and this 
it muft alio do in the fame line of direc- 
tion ; otherways a contrariety of the 
powers, by counterbalancing one ano- 
ther, would prevent motion altogether, 
or at leaft nothing but the moft conf ufed 
and irregular motion could be expected. 
Now, if we relied upon the preceeding 
observations, before any part of matter 
can of itfelf accomplilh the molt Ample 
fpecies of motion, viz. that in a right 
line, there muft be a concurrence of an 
almoft infinite number of different cir- 
cumftances, and thofe altogether beyond 
the power of any particular part of mat- 
ter : For, in the firft place, every part of 
the matter to be moved muft exert the 

moving 
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moving power at one and the fame 
time, is ow, as thele parts are innumer- 
able, and equally independent upon one 
another, luch a general exertion of the 
moving power, in one and the lame 
point of time, can never be the efledd of 
any quality in any particular part of 
matter : I or, though we fhould fuppofe 
that part of matter capable to move it- 
felf ; yet it could not be the caufe of 
motion in the other parts, which muff 
equally, and in the fame manner, be 
poflelfed of that principle. As, there- 
fore, we cannot find the caufe of fuch 
a general effe& in matter itfelf, we 
mull fearcli for it in a very different 
pi’inciple : And indeed, this mull be a 
principle not only fimple and immate- 
rial, but alfo defigning and intelligent : 
For a general effetf:, including the mo- 
tion of innumerable particles of matter 
at one and the fame time, could not 

proceed 
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proceed from a caufe operating at ran- 
dom or fortuitoufly ; but muft unque- 
ftionably be the efted of intelligence and 
defign. 

This whole reafoning will receive 
additional force, if we add, that befides 
the indefinite number of parts to be 
moved at one and the fame time, there N 

are alfo an indefinite number of lines 
for the direction of that motion, one of 
which muft be chofen or determined for 
all and every one of thele parts ; and 
this will neceflarily lead us to the ac- 
knowledgement of an univerfal and de- 
fign ing caufe, whofe power all the in- 
numerable parts of matter muft inftan- 
taneoufly obey, and that in one and the 
fame line of direction. 

To this grand conclufion we are necef- 
farily led even by the moft fimple tpecies 

of 
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of motion. But it will appear ftill in a 
more ftrong and ftriking light, if we make 
but the flighteft reflection upon thofe va- 
rious and admirable powers which are ac- 
tually employed in eftablifhing and main- 
taining the great order of the univerfe. 
Gravity is a principle which is not only 
neceflary to the regular motion of the 
planets, but appears to afleCt every par- 
ticle of matter, at leal't within ourlyftem. 
This leads a great mathematician * to 
make the following juft obfervation : 
“ This one principle, (viz. gravity), fo 
“ regularly diffufed over the whole, 
“ fhows one general influence and con- 
“ duCt, flowing from one caufe equally 
“ aCtive and potent every where.” 

But in order to maintain the planets 
in their proper orbits, befides gravity, a 

projectile 


* M'Claurin upon Newton, lib. 3. cap. 4. 
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projectile or centrifugal force is necefl'a- 
ry ; and this force mult vary according 
to the diftances of the planets fiom 
their common centre ; and thefe diftan- 
ces muft be determined from two con- 
fiderations : Firft, The diftances of the 
planets from the common centre muft 
be fuited to their nature, and the utility 
of their inhabitants. Secondly, They 
muft be at fuch diftances from one an- 
other, as to prevent any improper mu- 
tual influence which would be produc- 
tive of great cliforder. When the di- 
ftances are thus determined, the cen- 
trifugal force muft be impreffed in a 
due proportion to thofe diftances j it 
muft be ftronger upon thofe planets 
which are neareft the fun, and weaker 
upon thofe which are at a greater di- 
ftance, and that not in the fingle reci- 
procal proportion of the diftances, but 
in proportion to their gravities, which 
O are 
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are reciprocally as the fquares of their 
diftances. Now, all this admirable or- 
der, thefe wife and various laws of mo- 
tion have been originally eftablifhed, and 
conftantly maintained with fuch exact- 
nefs, as that the heavenly bodies, though 
moving with inconceivable velocity, 
have yet been retained in their pro- 
per orbits fince their original crea- 
tion, with the molt unerring regularity. 
It feems hardly poffible to reflect upon 
thefe things without being convinced, in 
the moil irreliftible manner, of the ne- 
ceffity of one Supreme, Intelligent, and 
Powerful Caufe of all ; a truth which, as 
has been already obferved, we are ne- 
ceflarily led to, even from the confidera- 
tion of the moft Ample fpecies of mo- 
tion. 

Cicero, in his firft book, Be Finibus, 
makes the following very proper ob- 

fervatiou 
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fervation upon the philofophy of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus : “ Quanquamutriuf- 
“ que quum multa non probo, turn lllud 
“ inprimis, quod, quum in rerumnatura 
“ duo quaerenda fxnt, unum, quae ma- 
“ teria fit, ex qua quaeque res efliciantur; 

“ alterum, quae vis fit, quae quidque effi- 
“ ciat : De materia differuerunt, vim et 
“ caufam efficiendi reliqiierunt.” 

Thf.se atomical philofophers have, ac- 
cording to this juft obfervation of Cice- 
ro, confined their reafonings to the eff'e&s 
which might be produced by matter 
when put in motion ; but did not confider, 
with any degree of attention, how mat- 
ter was originally put in motion. Had 
they done this, they muft have been ne- 
ceflarily led to the acknowledgement of 
a very different and much more noble 
principle ; a principle pofiefled of power 
and intelligence, by whole influence a- 

lone 
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lone it was poflible for matter to be put 
in motion. 

And indeed, this great principle which 
we are fearching after, can be no other 
than the power of the firft Caufe ; for 
its influence is univerfal over all the 
matter in the mundane fyftem, as to 
fome efiefts, particularly that of gravi- 
ty ; and as to others alfo, it acts regu- 
larly in the fame manner when-ever the 
fame conftruction of parts takes place. 

This univerfal principle of motion 
muft therefore necefiarily be under the 
immediate direction of that Supreme 
Wifdom and Intelligence which prefides 
over the whole, and by which the order 
and conftancy of the univerfe is invari- 
ably maintained. 


ClCEflO 
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Cicero reafons in a very juft and o- 
legant manner concerning this great 
principle which we are now confidering, 
in the following words, in his pleading 
for Milo : “ Eft, eft profeclo ilia vis; ne- 
“ que in his corporibus, neque in hac 
“ imbecilitate ineft quiddam, quod vi- 
« gcat ac fentiat, et non ineft in hoc 
“ tanto naturae tam praeclaro motu, nifi 
“ forte idcirco effe non putant, quia. 
“ non apparet ac cernitur : Proinde 

“ quail noftram ipfam mentem qua fa- 
“ pimus, qua providemus, qua hsec ipfa 
“ agimus ac dicimus, videre, aut plane 
“ qualis lit, aut ubi fit, fentire poflimus ” 

Some, without any juft reafon, have 
foimed an imaginary notion of what 
they call a plajlic nature, appointed by 
God for the general direction of the uni- 
verfe. This opinion feems to have flow- 
ed from the vain conceits of the Epicu- 
reans, 





reans, who thought the government of 
the world gave real trouble to the Dei- 
ty ; or perhaps the afierters of it thought, 
that it was not worthy of God to pre- 
ferve that world which he thought rea- 
fonable to create. Indeed, as we our- 
felves are confcious, that we have fome 
talk afligned us in that portion of the 
univerfe which is allotted to us, we may 
reafonably allow, that other intelligent 
natures may have different employ- 
ments, fuitable to their particular con- 
dition : But to afcribe to any finite be- 
ing an univerfal power over all the 
works of nature, feems greatly to ex- 
ceed any idea we can poflibly form of 
the higheft created intelligence. 


w 

1 


I 


But we are now prepared to confider 
what is the meaning of a Natural Caufe, 
an expreflion which we fo frequently 
meet with. Thofe who ufe this expref- 

fion 
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Con feem to have been at little pains to 
explain what they mean by it. If they 
had, they would probably have avoided 
a great deal of that error and confufion 
into which it has led them. By talking 
fo much of natural caufes in a vague 
manner, they feem to have made way 
for fome obfcurc idea of certain latent 
qualities in matter, whereby it was able 
of itfelf to produce a variety of particu- 
lar effects : But, from the doctrine a- 
bove explained, this is abfolutely im- 
pofiible : It is altogether inconfiftent 
with the known properties of matter, 
that it fhould be the real and efficient 
caufe of any thing whatever ; and it is 
paying a vain compliment to the Deity, 
to fuppofe he can transfer his preroga- 
tive of governing the world to a fub- 
je£t abfolutely incapable of active power. 
Matter can only be an inftrument; but 
the power of a&ing upon it, and fetting 

it 
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it in motion, muft be fought for in a 
principle quite different from matter. 

A material inftrument or machine 
may confift of many parts, which com- 
municate an impreffed motion in a regu- 
lar manner, till at laft a particular effect 
is produced. Thefe parts are fometimes 
faid to be the caufes of the motion of the 
fubfequent parts: But this is only a loofe 
manner of expreffion ; for, ftrictly fpeak- 
ing, they are but mere inftruments in 
conveying the motion, whereby at laft 
an intended cffeft is produced. But the 
proper and efficient caufe of this effect 
is the power which firft put the machine 
in motion, which we in vain fearch for 
in the machine itfelf. 

It is in this manner, only, that we 
can account for all that variety of regu- 
lar 
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lar effeds difcovcrable in the natural 
world, fuch as gravity, eledricity, vege- 
tation, explofion, and many others that 
might be named ; it is alone the energy 
of an univerfal Pi'ovidence that can be 
the proper caufe of them. Thus divine 
energy muft be allowed to pervade and 
aduate all the parts of the univerfe, and 
that every moment. This univerfal caufe 
indeed operates in a regular manner, 
and according to fixed and Ready laws, 
that men may have an opportunity of 
exercifing their rational faculties; and, 
from the knowledge of thefe laws ac- 
quired by experience, may trace the di- 
llant and future effeds. 

And this is properly the fubjed of 
natural philofophy, which examines the 
ftrudure and compound parts of mate- 
rial objeds, the laws of motion by 
which they are governed, and th.e regu- 
P lar 
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lar effects which are thereby produced. 
It is evident, that our fenfes are the chief 
foundation of this fcience ; we muft pur- 
fue it by conftant experiment and ob- 
• fervation otherways we will run the 
greateft rilk of fubllituting our own 
vain conceits in the room of folid 
truth. Indeed, it muft be owned, that 
the compound parts of natural bodies 
are fo extremely fubtile, and of fuch a 
delicate contexture, that our fenfes, 
though aflifted by every artificial im- 
provement, can penetrate but a very lit- 
tle way into that exquifite machinery 
which is made inftrumental in the pro- 
duction of every natural effect. Thefe 
pur fenfes, however, are what we muft 
chi. fly confult in explaining this ama- 
zing mechanifm, which every the leaft 
particle of matter feeras to be poflef- 
fed of. 
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But when we would trace the pro- 
per caufe of fuch effects, we muff afeend 
to a higher fphere, and leave our fenfes 
far behind. The principle of action, as 
well as that of thought, is too refined 
for our corporeal ienfes ; it is to be 
fought for without and beyond matter, 
and is only an object of pure intelligence. 
And thus it mult evidently appear, that 
the Divine Power is the great principle 
and fpring of action in the univerle. It 
mult alfo appear, that nothing could be 
more abfurd than the attempt of thofe 
philofophers, who nad recourfe to what 
they called Natural Caufes, in order to 
exclude the agency of the firft Caule. 
This was, in reality, to fubftitute mere 
non entities in the room of that Supreme 
Wifdom and Power which the nature 
of the thing abfolutely required. We 
lhall here exhibit only one fpecimen of 
this very abfurd philofophy. Lucretius 

exprefles 
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expreffes himfelf in die following man- 
ner : 


Quis regere immenfi fiimmam, quis habere pro- 
fundi 

Indumanu validas potis eft moderanter habenas ? 

Quis pariter coelos omnes convertere ? et omnes 

Ignibus asthereis terras fuffire feraces ? 

Omnibus inque locis effe omni tempore praefto ? 

These verfes may perhaps pleafe the 
imagination ; but the effect they have on 
the judgement mufl: be very different. 
Upon pretence that the great opera- 
tions which he there mentions are fu- 
perior to the power of the Deity, lie ex- 
cludes the Deity altogether, that he 
may refolve them all, agreeably to his 
avowed principles, into certain proper- 
ties of matter, or rather into names 
which have no real meaning at all. Does 
it require a greater power than the Su- 
preme Being is pofleffed of to govern 

the 
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the world, and {hall we yet find fuch a 
power in mere matter itfelf ? or rather, 
is fuch an effect fo eafy as to require no 
exertion of power at all ? Thus he lands 
himfelf either in a glaring abfurdity or 
flat contradiction. 

Nature is often talked of by fuch 
philoiophers as a wonderful enchantrefs, 
that can raife up every torm at plealure : 
But if thoie who talk fo, will attempt to 
explain what they mean by nature, they 
will find it a mere name without any 
meaning at all, unlefs they confider it 
as the conftant influence of the Su- 
preme Creator over the works of his 
own hands. 

Independent of this influence, what 
can nature do ? Can the paflion-flower, 
by a natural {kill in geometry, defcnbe 
its various and regular circles ? Can the 

tulip. 
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tulip, of itfelf, make choice of the tints 
and arrangement of its beautiful co- 
lours ? Does the cedar and the pine rife 
to heaven by their own ftrength ■ Or, 
do the feafons, fo beneficial in their va- 
riety, by a particular agreement, divide 
the year among themfelves ? No ; thefe 
are the works of Him “ that formeth 
“ the mountains, and createth the wind, 
“ and declareth unto man what is his 
“ thought ; that maketh the morning 
“ darknefs, and treadeth upon the high 
“ places of the earth.” The beautiful 
appearances and agreeable viciflitudes of 
things, when accompanied with the 
flighteft reflection, form that language 
which proclaims a Deity to mankind; 
and the fentiments of religion, which 
are thus naturally excited in the minds 
of the vulgar, are ftrengthened and con- 
firmed by the raoft authentic fan&ions 
of reafon and philofophy. 


The 
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The firm and inconteftible confe- 
quence of all the above reafonings is, 
that as the power of the firft Caufe was 
neceffary in the creation of the world, 
the fame power is equally neceffary in 
the prefervation and government of it. 
This power muff extend every moment 
to all the parts of the univerfe, the fmal- 
left particles of matter not excepted. A 
mere general providence, if duly exa- 
mined, is a name without any meaning; 
and fuch a notion, though embraced by 
many writers of no inconfiderable cha- 
racter, can yet only be the effect of a very 
carelefs and l'uperficial way of thinking. 
The divine influence muft conftantly 
pervade, actuate, and direCt whatever 
exifts. And nothing is more philofo- 
phically true, than that “ in God we live, 
“ move, and have our being ; and that 
(< not fo much as a hair of our head can 

“ fall 
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«* fall to the ground without our hea- 
“ venly Father.” 

This indeed is a truth which rea- 
dily offers itfelf to the natural fenti- 
ments of mankind, and is according- 
ly celebrated by feveral of the ancient 
poets. Many philofophers, affe&ing to 
be wifer than others, have indeed ob- 
fcurcd it by their vain reafonings, and 
endeavoured to transfer the divine pre- 
rogative of governing the world to cer- 
tain occult qualities, and unknown pro- 
perties, which muff yet be devoid both 
of activity and intelligence. 

Upon this occafion, we may make a 
remark upon a very extraordinary opi- 
nion of Mr Hume’s in relation to mi- 
racles. That fubtile writer allows a mi- 
racle to be a violation of the known 
laws and eftablifhed courfe of nature ; 

but 
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"but he is pleafed to infinuate, that we 
have no reafon to affirm that this courfe 
and thefe laws of nature can be altered 
even by an almighty Being * ; in which 
cafe, a miracle mull be impoffible. No 
infinuation perhaps ever was fo bold as 
this; and at the fame time fo deftitute of 
the leaft foundation. This indeed mult 
appear when we reflect that nothing can 
he more eafily conceived than a real 
change in the prefent courfe of things ; 
and that fince even a man has power to 
make a body move upwards, contrary 
to its natural gravity, to refufe the fame 
power to an almighty Being, muft be 
an infinite abfurdity. But farther, if, 
in confequence of the preceeding rea- 
foning, we confider, that God is the 
real and conftant caufc of all the regu- 
lar motions in the univerfe, thefe muft 

certainly 
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certainly be intirely in his power ; and 
may confequently be altered by him at 
his pleafure. Nay, a miracle may be 
performed without any exertion of di- 
vine power at all; a bare fufpenfion of 
this power in any particular inftance, 
rauft produce a miraculous change, as a 
total abftra&ion of it would diffolve 
the univerfe. It is as eafy therefore 
for God to perform a miracle, as it is to 
maintain the prefent courfe of nature, 
And with whatever certainty the regu- 
lar courfe of nature may be from con- 
ftant experience difeovered ; yet, as this 
is not inconfillent with the poflibility of 
a miracle, fo, whenever this laft may 
take place, it is as capable of a fatisfaclo- 
ry proof as the former ; and as they are 
very confident though different truths, 
the evidence of the one cannot ftand in 
the leaft oppofition to that of the other. 


We 
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We fhall conclude this fubjeCt with 
fome general reflections upon the im- 
portance of this remarkable quality of 
active power. 

It is a quality which feems eflential to 
a rational nature; and, without it, rea- 
foning and reflection cannot poflibly be 
conceived. We may fuppofe a being 
capable of receiving fenfations and ideas 
from the impreflions of foreign objects ; 
but in that cafe, what would be the con- 
dition of fuch a being, if deftitute of ac- 
tive power ? It would be but a mere 
paflive fubject of fuch impreflions, and 
could at belt only be ftupidly fixed in 
fuch fenfations as thefe might produce. It 
would be no better than foftwax, which 
can indeed receive any figures from the 
application of external objects ; but then 
it muft alfo retain thefe according to 
their original impreflions, without be- 
ing 
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ing able to make the leaft change or va- 
riation in any of them. If we fhould 
fuppofe fuch a merely intelligent or ra- 
ther fenfitive being to look up to the hea- 
venly bodies, how would it be affected? 
It could only perceive certain fenfible i- 
deas, containing in themfelves nothing 
regular or grand. It could have no no- 
tion of the real magnitude, diftances, or 
periodical courfes of thefe heavenly bo- 
dies. It could not have the leaft fufpi- 
cion of a magnificent univerfe eftablifh- 
ed and maintained by the moft perfect 
order. Nay, if we fhould fuppofe fuch 
a being capable to receive ever fo great 
a number and variety of fenfible ideas, 
and even to recollect them when loft ; yet 
without active power, it could never 
examine them with attention ; it could 
not tranfpofe, disjoin, compound, or 
vary them any manner of way whate- 
ver; neither could it compare them fo 

as 
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as to difcover their innumerable re- 
lations. Such a large flock of ideas as is 
fuppofed, would be to fuch a being no- 
thing but a deformed wafte, a confufed 
chaos, where nothing of order, beaut)', 
or good, is to be perceived. But let a cer- 
tain degree of active power be commu- 
nicated to this fuppofed fenlitive being, 
what illuftrious effects muft this produce ! 
It will now reflect upon its ideas ; it will 
place them in every point of view ; it 
will compare them and confider their 
various connections and agreements ; it 
will be led even to examine their fource 
and origin. 

This active operation of the mind 
will, with a kind of creative energy, 
bring order out of confufion, and pre- 
fent to our view a fair, regular, and 
magnificent univerfe, where before we 
felt only fome fenfible impreffions of lit- 
tle 
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tie importance, and without order or 
defign; nay, by means of this con- 
junction of intelligence and aCtive 
power, we are formed for higher con- 
templation Rill : We are able to trace the 
remote caufes of things, and to difcover 
their connection with the effeCls : We 
overleap thofe limits which confine the 
whole brute fpecies, rife above all crea- 
ted objeCls whatever, and afcend to the 
firft great Caufe of all. Here we difco- 
ver the pureft fources of fentiment and 
affeCtion, the nobleft motives of virtue, 
and the moil fublime objeCts of contem- 
plation ; we even venture to explore 
thofe divine perfections which in no de- 
gree can be communicated to any crea- 
ture, and to which we can find nothing 
that bears the leait refemblance in reflect- 
ing upon what paffes within our own 
minds. Neceflary exiitence, indepen- 
dency, immutability, eternity, we ap- 

ply 
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ply to God, and to him alone. The con- 
templation indeed of fuch infinite per- 
fections is apt to confound and over- 
whelm our created faculties ; yet our i- 
deas of them, however imperfect, are 
ftill fo certain as that we are thereby en- 
abled clearly to diftinguifh them from 
every thing elfe. 

We form even fome idea of eterni- 
ty itfelf, perhaps, one of the moft a- 
ftonifhing of the divine perfections. 
This idea is indeed but negative ; yet it 
is fuch as clearly difeovers eternity to be 
different from any periods of time what- 
ever, which can bear no manner of pro- 
portion to it. Thus, with Uriel philo- 
l'ophic truth, it is faid of God, that in 
his fight a thoufand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thoufand years ; 
for thefe diftinctions of time, when com- 
pared with eternity, are totally loft and 

annihilated. 
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annihilated. Therefore, in order to form 
the trueft idea of eternity which the 
human mind is capable of, we are obli- 
ged to throw away all benefit we can 
receive from the idea of fucceflive dura- 
tion, which by us is always conceived as 
confifling of parts ; whereas eternity can- 
not confifl of parts at all. The idea of 
eternity is therefore a purely intellectual 
idea, rifing above all fenfation what- 
ever ; nor can we, reflecting upon our 
own minds, find any thing there that 
bears the leaft refemblance to it. 

From the preceeding obfervations, 
the importance of active power, in rela- 
tion to the underftanding, muft be fufli- 
ciently apparent ; and particularly, that 
we are thereby enabled to acquire new 
ideas not arifing from any fenfation, 
nor even from reflection, at leaft in the 
reftricted fenfe in which this has been 

confidcred 
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confidered by Mr Locke. In the follow- 
ing effay we may have occafion to take 
fome notice of its influence upon the will 
and affe&ions, whereby it will appear to 
be the tiue fource of the very important 
qualities of Liberty and Morality. 
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LIBERTY and NECESSITY, 


npIIERE is perhaps no object of our 
_i knowledge more interefting than 
that of the human mind itfelf ; and it 
has this peculiar advantage, that we re- 
ceive the notices of it not merely from 


F jf/i general and a b It r act reafonings, but from 

an intimate and immediate confciouf- 
3 !' nefs, At the fame time, this immaterial 

being is fo delicate and fubtile in its na- 
ture, and poffefled of fuch extraordinary 
powers and qualities, that our ideas and 
views of it arc at belt but very imperfect 
and obfcure ; and therefore all our in- 
I tilj . quiries concerning it ought to be con- 

ducted with the greateft modefty and 

l| | f 

caution. 
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Philosophers, in order to take a 
more exadt furvey of the human mind, 
have generally diftinguifhed the princi- 
pal faculties of which it is poflefled ; and 
thefe are commonly fuppofed to be the 
Underftanding and the Will. This di- 
ftindtion, perhaps, may ferve fomegood 
purpofes, as it coniines the mind to 
more limple views of its object, and 
thereby prevents too great a diftraction 
of thought ; but if it is not accurate 
and exadt, it may alfo prove the fource 
of capital errors ; which, perhaps, is 
the cafe here : For belides the under- 
ftanding and the will, one important 
faculty of the human mind appears to 
be the power of adting, without which 
the two former teem to be ealily enough 
conceived ; and the bad confequences of 
neglecting this laft faculty will ealily ap- 
pear, if we conlider the nature of the o- 
ther two. 
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To the underftanding all our original 
ideas are commonly referred, and in the 
production of thefe, the mind is allowed 
to be intirely paffive. The will is confider- 
ed as the feat of our inclinations, our de- 
fires, and averfions ; and thefe are exci- 
ted in us by their refpective objects, inde- 
pendent of the will itfelf ; in which there- 
fore the mind is alfo paflive. By this com 
fined view of the faculties of the mind, 
liberty will be totally excluded ; we muft 
therefore admit the power of acting to 
what it can only be referred ; a power of 
which we are immediately confcious, 
which fecretly mixes itfelf with the other 
faculties, and communicates that vigour 
and energy to the mind, without which 
the underftanding would be ftupid and 
idiotical, and the defires and inclinations 
prove altogether fruitlefs and abortive. 


But 
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But as the mind is in itfelf Ample 
and indivifible, it does not feem to be 
of importance to our prefent fubject to 
give any particular attention to the di- 
ftinction of its faculties ; we fhall there- 
fore carry on our reafoning without fuch 
view, and endeavour to examine with 
accuracy the famous queftion concern- 
ing Liberty and Neceflity. 

It feems to have been a queftion from 
the early ages of the world, Whether man 
was a free agent ; that is, had in himfelf a 
proper principle of action ? or if he was to 
be confidered only as a very curious and 
extraordinary machine, whofe move- 
ments and operations were all under the 
necelfary influence of fome foreign power? 
A fenfe of the conftant dependence of 
man upon the Deity might have produ- 
ced the Lift opinion, though other lefs 
honourable caufes may have concurred. 

The 
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The firft opinion feems naturally to arife 
from the confcioufiiefs of our own 
minds when we engage in any kind of 
action ; and as this conlcioufnei's is im- 
mediate, and always attends us, this o- 
pinion therefore feems to have been the 
moft common and prevailing one. 

This matter was of too great confe- 
quence to be overlooked by philofophers ; 
and accordingly, they have made it an 
objed of their particular examination. 
In confequence of which, they embraced 
different opinions, whilft the greater 
part were afferters of Liberty ; but o- 
thers, of no fmall note, particularly the 
Stoicks, maintained the doctrine of Ne- 
ceflity. 

Many very fubtile and ingenious mo- 
derns have thought fit to patronize this 
laft opinion ; and as they have entered 

int® 
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into the argument with more accuracy 
and acutenefs, we fhall chiefly have in 
view their reafonings upon this fub- 
jech 

Indeed, it muft be confefled, that 
when diflatisfied with the opinion which 
naturally arifes from the immediate con- 
fcioufnefs of our own minds, we would 
trace the matter to its remote fource and 
origin, and would explore the true and 
proper, though latent fprings of action, 
thefe appear to be fo delicate and 
fubtile, that no fenfe can apprehend 
them ; and even the underftanding itfelf 
is fatigued and embarrafl'ed in the dilE- 
cult relearch. 

As this is evidently the cafe, we 
ought furcly to be modeft and cautious 
in our decifions, and particularly upon 
our guard that we be not iropofed up- 
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on by a fpecious fophiftry inftead of fo- 
lic! reafoning. And perhaps, after all our 
nice and intricate fpeculations, we fhall 
find that there is more reafon to truft 
thofe natural fentiments which are fug- 
gefted by an immediate confcioufnefs, 
than the uncertain concluflons which 
flow from premifles fo imperfectly un- 
derftood. 

But we fhall now proceed to the ex- 
amination of this important fubjedt, 
though with that caution and brevity 
which its arduous and obfcure nature 
demands. 

In order to purfue the argument with 
clearncfs and precifion, the firft thing 
proper to be done, is to examine with 
due care and attention our ideas of Li- 
berty and Neceflity. As they are Ample 
ideas, and not capable of definition, we 
fhall belt underhand them if we trace 

them 
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them to their fource and origin. And 
it will appear, that they arife from the 
different views under which caufe and 
effect are prefented to the mind. If we 
confider the effed as fuch, it is intirely 
paffive, and is produced by the caufe, 
whether it will or not ; and this fuggefts 
to us the idea of neceffity, which denotes 
a cxrcumftance or quality of the exiftence 
.of a thing, when confidered as what could 
not butexift. But the nature of the caufe 
is very different ; as fuch, it is indepen- 
dent, it is not aded upon, but ads itfelf up- 
on the effed j and therefore, in this view, 
we difcover a quality or circumflance 
oppofite to that neceffity which is ob- 
ferved in the effed. And thus we ac- 
quire the proper idea of liberty in con- 
fidenng the beginning of adion, or the 
firft exertion of adive power. 


When 


T 
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When wcobferve the movements of a 
mere machine, thefe appear to be neceffa- 
ry ; that is, they unavoidably take place in 
confequence of the action of tome pro- 
per caufe ; and thus this necellity is 
plainly relative to fomething different 
from the machine, and upon which all 
its movements entirely depend. But the 
aftion of the caufe is of a different na- 
ture ; there is nothing prior to it, upon 
which it can depend ; the caufe in its 
firft action is purely Ample and original; 
we cannot go a ftep beyond it to con- 
nect it with any thing prior to it, other- 
ways fuch thing would be the caufe, and 
the other would be only an effect, and 
part of the fuppofed machine. 

Thus we have the idea of neceffity 
from the manner of the exiftence of an 
effect ; but the idea of liberty arifes from 
the original exertion of active power. 

which 
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which is of a nature intirely oppofite to 
the firft. 

The idea of liberty, therefore, has a 
fource as certain and clear in the nature 
of things, as that of neceffity, and 
which is alfo prior to it in the order of 
nature. Thus, when we take a fimple 
view of the origin of thefe different i« 
deas of liberty and neceffity, there ap- 
pears to be as juft a foundation for the 
one as for the other; and alfo, that the 
one is placed in a dire<ft oppofition to the 
other. One fhould imagine, therefore, 
that it was impoffible to confound thefe 
two ideas, or rather to fink the idea of 
liberty into that of neceffity. But the 
circumftance which has occafioned fuch 
endlefs difpute in this matter feems to be, 
that though we arc intuitively certain, 
that there muft be a power in fome be- 
ing, by the exertion of which it is en- 
abled 
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fit 


ablcd to produce a particular effed ; yet 
the precife manner of its operation, and 
liow it begins adion, is utterly un- 
known to us : We are, however, with- 
out duly adverting to this, very apt to 
form conjectures concerning the requi- 
res and manner of action, and even to 
convert thefe conjedures into fettled 
principles. And it is the more difficult 
to terminate difputes ariling upon this 
fubjed, as the parties engaged in them 
are equally ignorant of the true nature 
of caufation. 


The great argument for abfolute ne- 
ceffity, to the total exclufion of liberty, 
made ufe of by Mr Leibnitz and other 
ingenious writers who have adhered in 
general to his opinion, arifes from the 
following confederation : That a being 


fuppofed to be indued with adive 
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without fome view or defign, fome motive 
or fufficient reafon ; and when fuch fuffici- 
ent reafon or motive occurs, the a£tion 
muft unavoidably follow. Thefe things 
they affirm are fo clear and evident, as that 
they cannot be controverted. And thus 
they make the beginning of action a ne- 
ceffary conl'equence of fomething prior 
to it, and would thereby take away the 
liberty of action altogether, and make 
it a link of a certain chain of events ef- 
fentially connected together. And fur- 
ther, by having recourfe to a preceeding 
reafon, as the caufe and motive of that 
which is immediately connected with the 
action, and fo on without end, they arc 
obliged to make the fuppofed chain infi~ 
nite and eternal too. 

We ffiall now endeavour Ihortly to 
examine and analyfe this fo much boaft- 
fd argument. 


That 
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I hat a being capable of beginning 
motion, or any action whatever, cannot 
do fo without defigning it, mull certain- 
ly be allowed. This we have endeavour- 
ed to demonftrate formerly. And in- 
deed, it is not conceivable how any ac- 
tion can begin by chance, and without 
any intention of the agent. And it may 
further be allowed, that there rnuft be 
fome motive or view of good which 
determines the agent to act or not, to 
do this or the contrary : For an agent 
may be indifferent as to a particular ipe- 
cies of action ; but may yet prefer action 
to reft. The great moment of the pre- 
fen t controverfy feems therefore to turn 
upon this point. Whether the motive 
previous to the action is necefiarily con- 
nected with the action, and fuch as the 
agent cannot refill ? or whether the 
motive is only of that nature as to in- 
fluence 
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fluence the agent, but not neceflarily, 
and fo as to deprive him altogether of a 
power to refill it ? Before we examine 
this point particularly, it may be ob- 
ferved, that the true refolution of it de- 
pends upon the perfect knowledge of the 
nature of caufation, which, as we have 
not, we ought to be modeft and cautious 
in all our reafonings and decifions in 
relation to it. 

But let us try this matter by placing 
it in the feveral lights in which we are 
capable to perceive it. It will not fure- 
ly be faid to be a felf-evident propor- 
tion, that the influence of a motive isne- 
ceflary and irrefiftible, even when the a- 
gent gives way to it. Neceflity is fo’ftrong 
and overbearing, according to our ideas 
of it, that it cannot admit of various de- 
grees; for a lefs degree of neceflity would 
be no neceflity at all ; whereas we are 

confeious 
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confcious that the influence of a motive 
admits of all poflible degrees, fome in- 
deed fo low, as hardly to be fenfible at 
all. It is in confequence of this, that 
the mind is capable of deliberation; even 
when a motive is prefent, it does not 
immediately comply with its fuggeftion, 
but fufpends action till it has duly ex- 
amined its importance ; and if it is fa- 
tisfied of that, then it proceeds to ex- 
ert its active power, in fuch a way, how- 
ever, as to be confcious of liberty, and 
that it does not fuffer any irrefiftible de- 
termination. 

It may be queftioned, whether any 
motive can be fo ftrong as to produce 
an abfolute neceflity ? But, without en- 
tering into any unneceflary difpute, it 
may be juftly affirmed, that the mo- 
tives upon which men commonly adt, 
are of a far inferior nature, nay, often 

fo 
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fo weak as hardly to be felt at all ; to af- 
liirn then, that this influence is neceffa- 
ry, feems plainly to contradift the full 
and immediate conviction of the mind. 
When a man throws a {tone out of his 
hand, its motion is neceflary, and the 
ftone cannot refill the power impelling 
it ; but the action of the perfon who 
throws the ftone appears in a very dif- 
ferent light, and we difcover nothing 
without the perfon as the caufe of this 
a&ion. 

But it will be faid, that there is a 
preceeding motive, in confequence of 
which the perfon performs the acftion. 
Be it fo, yet it never can be Ihown or 
allowed that the confequence is necef- 
fary. 

Let us examine the nature of a mo- 
tive ; it is furely not an aftive being, and 
cannot be an efficient caufe j it is nothing 
T but 
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but a quality, or mode of fuch a being'; 
and it is the being itfelf that adts, which 
it could not be faid to do if it was con- 
lidered only as an inftrument adted up- 
on by one of its own modes. Be it al- 
lowed, that a motive is neceffary in or- 
der to adtion ; fo alfo is thought; but 
neither of thefe is the proper caufe of 
adtion : for they may both take place 
where there is no power to act at 
all. They can only be confidered as re- 
quifites in an adtive being, in order to 
the exertion of its inherent power; a 
quality very different from thefe requi- 
fites, and in confequence of which a- 
lone it can act, as has already been ob- 
ferved. 

Our imperfedt knowledge of the na- 
ture of caufation, feems to be the occa- 
lion of the perpetuated difputes in this 
matter. The view, however, above ex- 
hibited of the beginning of adtion, ap- 
pears 
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pears to be the moft fimple, natural, and 
intelligible. It intirely appropriates the 
principle of action (than which nothing 
can appear more fimple) to the nature 
of the active being itfelf : Whereas the 
contrary opinion moves every wheel of 
Nature and of Providence, and carries 
us through the interminable extent of 
immenfity and eternity, before any one 
fingle a&ion can take place : For it is to 
be obferved, that thofe who contend for 
the necelfary influence of motives, 
when they are defired to account for 
the motive immediately preceeding an 
adlion, they are obliged to have re- 
courfe ftill to an anterior motive, by 
means of which the laft was produced ; 
and they can flop at no privileged mo- 
tive; but are forced to have recourfe to an 
infinite feries of events bound together 
in an endlefs chain : For, if we fhould 
arrive at a motive which had no other 

motive 
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motive prior to it, then this motive muft 
have been produced without the affiftance 
of any preceeding one ; which would be 
altogether inconfiftent with the hypo- 
thefis of the neceflitarians. 

These philosophers, in reality, when 
they require a caufe of every thing ; yet, 
by their manner of reafoning, oblige us 
to conclude, that there cannot be a caufe 
for any thing at all. In their fuppofed 
infinite chain of caufes and effects, or ra- 
ther of different events neceffarily con- 
nected, we are led from one thing to an- 
other in order to arrive at the true and 
proper caufe of all ; but at this we are 
not allowed to arrive, becaufe it would 
deftroy their argument ; therefore, all 
the links of the chain are but mere ne- 
celTary effects, which yet neither have 
nor can have any real caufe at all. In rea- 
lity, an infinite Series of different e- 

vents, 


f 
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vents, is a downright abfurdity and con- 
tradiction. Number and infinite are 
incompatible : Number is made up of 
units ; but what is infinite cannot con- 
fifi of finite parts, and excludes number 
altogether. This pretended demonhra- 
tion of the neceflitarians is therefore a 
very unfortunate one. Before it can 
convince us, we muft underhand it; and 
in order to underhand it, we muh view 
it in its full extent. But then it takes 
fuch a boundlefs flight into immenfity 
and eternity, that we not only foon lofe 
fight of it, but turn fo giddy in the pur- 
fuit of it, that we are apt to lofe fight 
of every thing elfe. 

But this intricate fubject is hill per- 
plexed by a dihindtion which is made of 
neceflity, into what is called moral and 
phyfical. It is allowed, that phyfical ne- 
ceflity is not applicable to an efficient 

caufe ; 


caufe; but at the fame time, it is con- 
tended, that moral neceflity mull be fo 
applied. It will be neceflary therefore 
to examine this diftinction with fome 
attention. 

Those who contend for moral, in con- 
tradiflinction to phylical neceflity, build 
their whole argument upon an errone- 
ous notion they have formed with re- 
gard to the influence of motives. They 
alledge, that an intelligent and adive 
being cannot begin action without 
fome view or motive exciting to act : 
And they further affirm, that the mo- 
tive, in confequence of which action 
takes place, cannot be refiflxd ; but that 
an intelligent and adtive being, under 
the influence of fuch motive, is deter- 
mined by an abfolute neceflity to begin 
a&ion. 1 his laft propofition is certain- 
ly not felf-evident j and therefore mud 


require 
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require a proof. It is not felf-evident; 
for it is very eafy to conceive, that an 
active being might have refilled the mo- 
tive of aftion ; and that therefore, when 
it gives way to it, it is not determined 
fo to do by an abfolute and fatal necef- 
fity. And it is fo far from being capable 
of proof, that the contrary mull appear 
evident from every view we are capable 
to take of the matter. 

In reality, the diftinftion betwixt mo- 
ral and phyfical neceflity, upon which 
the neceflitarians would found their rea- 
foning, appears to be but a nominal, and 
not areal diftinction : For, if moral ne- 
cefiity be as abfolute and irrefiftible as 
phyfical neceflity, it will be impoflible to 
fay in what fenfe an aftive being is not un- 
der phyfical neceflity; or, in other words, 
is naturally free in the exertion of its 
power; and is yet, at the fame time, un- 
der 
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der an abfolute and irrefiftible moral ne- 
ceflity, which muft totally deprive it 
of its freedom in every view we can 
take of that quality. It is vain there- 
fore to hope for any advantage from a 
diftin&ion which it is impofiible to ex- 
plain, or make common fenfe of. 

But let us confider this matter in an- 
other view : If an intelligent and active 
being cannot exert the power of a&ing 
without being neceffarily determined 
thereto, by the irrefiftible influence of 
fome particular motive, this lands us 
in a palpable contradiftion, as it totally 
confounds the ideas of aiftion and paf- 
fion : For that being which is neceflari- 
ly and irrefiftibly determined in its o- 
peration, cannot with any propriety be 
faid to acf ; it is at beft but an inftru- 
ment, and afted upon by another; and 
in the prefent cafe, by the motive whofe 

influence 
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influence is fuppofed to produce an ab- 
folute neceflity. The motive therefore 
can only be confidered as the proper effi- 
cient caufe ; and the being neceffarily 
influenced by th*e motive can be con- 
ixdered as nothing elfe but an inftru- 
ment by means of which the particular 
effect is produced. But it is evident 
that nothing can be more abfurd than 
fucli a conclufion : For, to aferibe pro- 
per action, or the exertion of power, to 
the motive, and take it away from that 
being itfelf of which the motive is but 
an accidental mode or quality, is to- 
tally repugnant to our cleareft ideas: 
For it is certainly moft abfurd to confi- 
der that being which ftill continues to 
exift, and to poffefs all the requifites of 
action, as a mere paffive inflrument, whilft 
Ave derive the true origin and exertion 
of power from what is but a tranfltory 
snode of fuch a being. If this argu- 

U ment 


ment needed any illuftration, we might 
difcover its force in the cleareft manner, 
by applying it to the nature of that Ber 
ing who is in liimielf the moft Ample, 
and the moft perfect, that is, the Deity. 

That God always acts with defign, 
or from juft views and motives, muft 
certainly be admitted. It muft alfo be 
admitted, that the motives of action in 
the Deity are always conformable to the 
effential and unchangeable perfections 
of his nature, and that he cannot aCt 
otherw'ays than as juftice and goodnefs 
Jhall direct. He is not, however, upon 
this account, lefs free in his aCtions, be- 
caufe he pofleffes w r ithin his own nature 
all the principles of aCtion, and is abfo- 
lutely independent upon any other be- 
ing. If we could fuppofe God to aCt 
capricioufly, fuch a capricious aftion 
furely would not indicate a greater de- 
gree 
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gree of liberty than a jull and wife one; 
for liberty does not depend upon the na- 
tuie of the adtion, but upon the man- 
ner of it, and the principle from which 
it flows. 

The power of God, as well as his o- 
ther perfections, is indeed neceffary 
and eternal ; but the adtion or exertion 
of this power is temporary and tran- 
sient; and it is here only where liberty 
can be difeovered. Every being muft 
indeed adt according to its nature ; and 
therefore there muft be the greateft con- 
stancy in the operations of the Deity, 
becaufe of all natures he is the moft un- 
changeable. But furely, it would be 
abfurd to infer from this, that God had 
lefs liberty than any other being. His 
actions flow intirely from himfelf ; he is 
the proper caufe of them, as he poflefles 
in himfelf all the principles of adtion in 

the 
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the mod independent manner : His ac- 
tions indeed muft be juft and good, be- 
caufe he is fo himfelf ,- but they muft 
alfo be free, becaufe it is God himfelf a- 
lone that afts in a manner the moft in- 
dependent imaginable. 

From the foregoing reflexions, we 
may difcover the juftnefs of an obferva- 
tion which Seneca makes upon this fub- 
ject. He obferves, in his firft book of 
natural queftions, that God is always 
neceflarily pleafed with what is beft : 
And he adds, “ Nec ob hoc minus li- 
“ ber ac potens eft ; ipfe enim eft necef- 
“ fxtas fua.” God himfelf is the princi- 
ple of this neceflity ; and therefore ifc 
cannot in the leaft derogate from his 
power and liberty : 1 or though he can- 
not do but what is beft ; yet, as his ac- 
tions only flow from his own nature 
and perfeXions, he is, in the moft per- 
fect 
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feci fenfe of the word, the proper caufe 
and author of them; and confequently 
muft be free. 

But, leaving thefe more abftrufe rea- 
fonings, let us now proceed to confider 
the matter in a more fimple and obvi- 
ous point of light; let us fuppofe the 
cafe of two equipollent motives of ac- 
tion. 

The Deceffitarians, in explaining fuch 
a cafe, are greatly embarrafied : They 
are either obliged to fay, that no fuch 
cafe can exift ; or, if it did, that an in- 
telligent being could not act at all. 
With regard to the firft, to afiert that 
two motives of aftion, in every refpeft 
equal, cannot be prefented to the mind at 
the fame time, is an affirmation that has 
not the leaft reafon to fupport it. The 
idea of equality is as obvious, and as 

juft 
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juft as that of inequality, and where- 
ever the one can be applied, fo may the 
other ; and though it fhould happen in 
fact, that no two things of the fame kind 
are precifely equal ; yet this would not 
in the leaft affect the general argument: 
For, admitting that no two bodies could 
be found in nature exactly equal ; yet 
the reafonings of the mathematicians 
upon anyfuppofed equality or inequality 
of bodies, would not be the lefs juft and 
conclufive. The neceflitarians are there- 
fore forced to entrench themfelves in 
the other member of the dilemma, and 
to maintain, 'l hat if two motives of 
action were entirely equal, the agent 
could not aft all. As no good reafon 
can be given for fo bold an aflertion ; fo, 
if we give but the flighteft attention to 
it, it muft appear intirely falfe : For, let 
us fuppofe that there are two objefts of 
happinefs prefented to the mind, intirely 

equal 
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equal with refpeft to every circum- 
stance, and each of them eafily to be at- 
tained, inuft the attainment of any one 
of them be impoflible, becaufe of that 
circumftance of equality ? No furely ; a 
general defire of happinefs is a fufficient 
principle of action, which can never be 
difappointed, for tliatreafon, that it may 
be eafily gratified in two different ways. 

Of this we muft be intirely fatisfied 
from the immediate confcioufnefs we 
have of the active powers of the mind ; 
nay, let us fuppofe feveral objects of ac- 
tion equally indifferent, and none of them 
of fufficient force to influence the mind, 
the very pleafure of action alone may 
have this effeft; and when thus a fuffici- 
ent motive of action exifts, the mind will 
eafily determine itfelf in the preference 
of any one of the fuppofed equal fpecies 
or objects of action. And thus we clear- 
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ly perceive how the mind acts, even 
•when there is no prevailing motive to 
engage it ; and we mult alfo be fatisfied, 
that it acts in the fame manner, that is, 
freely, even when under the influence 
of fuch motive. 

The neceflitarians fometimes appeal 
to fa<S in proof of the truth of their 
doctrine, and alledge, that the conduct 
and actions of men are a neceflary con- 
fequence of their particular character 
and prevailing paflions; and if the laft 
are known, the firft may be determined 
with great certainty. But this ftill 
brings us back to the former queftion. 
Whether the connexion betwixt the 
conduct and paflions of men is neceflary, 
or only natural ? That particular paf- 
flons will influence a man’s actions, is 
what none will deny ; but then this in- 
fluence is not neceflary and irrefiftible ; 

This 
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This muft appear from the preceeding 
abftraCl realbnings, and is even con- 
firmed from fact and obfervation : For, 
it muft be allowed, that there are many 
inftances of men who have lubdued in- 
firely the ftrongeft natural paflions, by 
fteadily purfuing a conduct contrary to 
what thefe would have led them to^ 
and there is hardly any man who, upon 
fome occafions at leaft, does not refill; 
his molt favourite paffion ; fo that, if 
experience proves a natural connection 
betwixt the character and the conduct, 
it proves at the lame time, that that 
connection is not neceftary; and though 
it may be the foundation of a very 
probable conjecture, yet it never can 
fupport a certain conclulion. 

It has already been obferved, that 
the arguments urged by the neceflita- 
rians in favour of their peculiar doctrine, 

gw ■ X 
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are not pointed againft any particular 
fpecies of beings, but are drawn from 
the nature of the thing, and tend to 
perfuade us, that liberty is in itfelf a 
thing impoflible; and confequcntly, ac- 
cording to their opinion, the Supreme 
Being himfelf can have no liberty, but 
muft be fubjeCted to the fatal influence 
of the fame abfolute neceflity. This 
confequence of itfelf might have fuf- 
ficiently expofed the abfurdity of the 
doctrine : For an Almighty Being, pof- 
feffing in his own nature all the prin- 
ciples of aCtion, and liable to no foreign 
influence whatever, muft begin action in 
the moft free and independent manner 
imaginable. Our ideas of the Deity feem 
to be no where clearer than in this mat- 
ter; and though God will a£t always 
agreeably to his own perfections; yet 
ftill his aCting is Ample, abfolute, and to- 
tally from himfelf, and his power is the 

more 
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more perfect and divine, that it intirely 
agrees with his other attributes. But 
though freedom mult certainly be al- 
lowed to belong to the Deity, it may 
ft ill be a queftion, whether man is a free 
agent or not. However this may be de- 
termined, yet the greateft part of the 
difficulty is overcome, if we are fatis- 
fied that liberty is a poffible thing ; and 
in order to know whether it is appli- 
cable to men, it only remains to exa- 
mine facts, and to confider the real qua- 
lities of human actions. 

This indeed is not fo much our pre* 
fent purpofe ; however, we may fliort- 
ly obl'erve, that trom the conlcioulnefs 
we have of our own actions, we clearly 
diftinguilh them from the mere move- 
ments of a machine, in refpect of which 
the machine is purely paffive. 


All 
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All the qualities of human actions 
correfpond to the idea of liberty : Thus 
they are blameable or praife -worthy, 
morally good or evil, imputable, and 
confequently objects of reward and pu- 
nifhment : Hence man becomes a pro- 
per fubjeft of moral government ; and of 
the propriety of all thefe things we have 
a natural and immediate fenfe. Thus 
alfo our refearches, deliberations, judge- 
ments, reafonings, and, in a word, the 
whole fyftem of the human mind, has a 
manifeft reference to liberty, without 
which it is not to be underftood or ac- 
counted for. 

Let us once for all reflect but a lit- 
tle upon what paffes in the mind during 
the aft of deliberating. Let us fuppofe, 
for inftance, that finding ourfelves un- 
eafy under a ftate of indolence and in- 
activity, we refolve upon fome exercife 

or 


or other, but altogether in doubt what 
kind of exercife or aftion to prefer. In 
this cafe we carefully examine the fe- 
veral fpecies of action which may occur, 
and compare them together ; and we of- 
ten continue this deliberation a conff- 
derable time before we make an election. 
It is fuppofed that the mind is refolved 
upon action, and would prefer the moft 
indifferent one to a ftate of indolence 
and reft. The feveral fpecies of aftion 
which we examine muff; therefore ap- 
pear equal, otherways we could no 
longer deliberate, according to the opi- 
nion of the neceflitarians, though, at 
the fame time, they are not very will- 
ing to admit of luch equality; but 
though they fhould be fuppofed equal 
when prefented to the mind at the fame 
time ; yet, as they take place fucceftive- 
ly, the ftrft in order of time, from that 
very circumftance, fhould prevail. 


But 
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But it would be endlefs to purfue all 
the precarious fuppofitions which the ne- 
ceflitarians might make in order to ren- 
der the mind a mere machine. The very 
conlcioufnefs of what pafies in the mind 
whilft we deliberate affords a ftronger 
evidence than a thoufarid arguments. 
We often refill motives when there is 
no real reafon for fo doing ; and we are 
confcious, whilft we deliberate, that the 
mind holds the fcales, and weighs and 
balances the force of the oppofite mo- 
tives, and then forms a final refolution 
with eafe and with authority. It is not 
therefore a mere palfive l'ubject, the 
fport of contrary motives, which throw 
it into a giddy dance in an irrefiftible 
manner. No; we feel, whilft we deli- 
berate, a fecret power in the mind over 
the motives which may be prefented to 
it, in virtue of which it fufpends their 
influence; and when it yields to any 

of 
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of them, it is ftill with this confciouf- 
nefs, that it could have refilled them; 
and that therefore the mind itfelf is pro- 
peily the agent and by no means the 
motive. 

It is indeed’ an inquiry too high for 
us to examine, in -what manner, or to 
what degree, the power of acting is con- 
ferred upon us ; we mull; be fatisfied in 
general to know, that it is fo from its un- 
queftionable effects. It mult, at the 
fame time be allowed, that man, though 
a free, is yet a dependent and mixed 
being. He mull depend upon his Su- 
preme Creator for the exercife of his 
freedom ; and alfo, in his fenfations, de- 
fires, and affections, and in many other 
refpe<5ts, he finds himfelf in a great mea- 
fure palfive. Such being the nature of 
the human mind, many difficult que- 
stions have been ftarted in relation to 

the 
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the neceffary concurrence of God, and 
the extent and degree of human liberty; 
and fpeculative men have often gone 
into oppofite extremes, and that fome- 
times in a dogmatical manner : But, if 
we reflect on the imperfed condition of 
man, and the weaknefs of the human 
faculties, and are properly initiated in 
the principles of academical philofophy, 
we fliall find reafon to be modeft and 
cautious in our decifions anent matters 
fo abftrufe and remote, and to reft fa- 
tisfied with very general notions, inftead 
of pofitive and particular opinions. 
Waving therefore fuch high debates, we 
fhall proceed in our general examination 
of the nature of liberty, or the power 
of acting. 

An ingenious writer (the author of 
the Effays of the Principles of Morality 
and Natural Religion), brings his argu- 
ment 
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ment in fupport of neceflity within the 
following narrow compafs : “ The pre- 
“ feeding reafoning,” fays he, “ may 
“ perhaps make a ftronger impreflion by 
“ being reduced to a fhort argument, af- 
“ ter this manner. No man can be con- 
“ ceived to aft without fome principle 
“ fading him to action. All our prin- 
ciples of action refolve into delires 
“ and averfions ; for nothing can prompt 
“ us to move or exert ourfelves in any 
“ fhape but what prefents fome objedt 
“ to be purfued or avoided. A motive 
“ is an objedt fo operating upon the 
“ mind as to produce either defire or a- 
" verfion. Now, liberty, as oppofite to 
“ moral neceflity, mult fignify a power 
“ in the mind of adting without or a- 
** gainft motives; that is to fay, a power 
“ of adting without any view, pur- 
“ pofe, or delign, and even adting in 
“ contradidtion to our own delires 
'* and averfions ; which power, be- 
Y “ fides 
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“ fides that no man was ever confci- 
“ ous of it, feems to be an abfurdity al- 
“ together inconfiftent with a rational 
“ nature.” 

We fhall not enter into a particular 
analyfis of this pretended demonftra- 
tion, but only make a few general re- 
marks upon it in confequence of our 
preceeding reafoning. It is not true, that 
we always act in confequence of a mo- 
tive ; for we may aft when motives are 
equal. This our author candidly admits ; 
he adds indeed, that this cafe muft be 
extremely rare, and therefore not much 
to be regarded. But the importance of 
the obfervation confifts in this, that 
when in any one plain inftance we 
clearly difcover liberty, we juflly infer, 
that it is a natural quality of the agent; 
and therefore that it is to be afcribed to 
it in other cafes that may appear more 
ambiguous : For, another obfervation to 

be 
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be made is, that when the mind a&s 
from motives, it does not act necefiarily, 
but has a power to refill thefe motives. 
This is the great point upon which the 
prefen t difpute turns ; and it appears to 
be fufficiently illuftrated from the pre- 
ceeding oblervation ; for if, in any in- 
Itance, the mind can act without pro- 
pellent motives, we may naturally fup- 
pofe, that even when fuch motives 
take place, its action may refill them ; 
nay, if it was otherways, and that the 
motive, by an abfolute necefiity, produ- 
ced the action of the mind, it would be 
the greateft impropriety to fay, that the 
mind acted at all : For in this cafe it 
mull be intirely paflive, and can only be 
conffdered as an inftrument acted up- 
on, and we mult fearch for the proper 
and efficient caufe of the action, either 
in the motive itfelf, or w r e muff afcend 
higher to fomething precceding the 

motive, 
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motive, till at laft we arrive at the true 
fource and origin of the adtion, where 
liberty muft certainly take place ; unlefs 
we fliall adopt the abfurd and contra- 
dictory notion of an infinite feries. 

The preceeding reafoning muft fuffi- 
ciently demonftrate, that when the mind 
adts from motives, it is not determined 
by an abfolute neceflity ; whereas the con- 
trary opinion not only involves us in 
the grofi’eft abfurdities, but is a mere af- 
fertion without any evidence to fup- 
port it: For, when an adtion flows from 
a motive, we are by no means obliged to 
admit, that it flows neceffarily from it. 
The natural effect of an adtion is indeed 
neceffary ; but the proper caule of it muft 
be free, otherways it cannot wdth pro- 
priety be faid to adt, but muft be confi- 
dertd as a mere paffive inftrument. We 
ftiall only obferve further, with regard 

to 
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to the reafoning of the author we have 
mentioned, that he confiders liberty as 
a power of acling without any view or 
defign ; but this is an improper repre- 
fen tation of the matter : f or the que- 
ftion is not properly, whether the mind 
a<fts with any defign or motive, which 
muft be allowed, at lead, to be com- 
monly the cafe ? but whether that de- 
fign or motive neceflarily determines 
the mind to act ? Which muft be denied, 
otherways the mind could not be laid to 
act at all: And whereas he fays, to act 
without a motive, is inconfiftent with a 
rational nature ; this is lofing fight of 
the true ftate of the queftion, which is 
not fo much, whether the mind can a<ft 
without a motive? as whether fuch 
motive neceflarily determines the mind? 
And, if this laft Ihould be faid, it would 
feem indeed to be inconfiftent with a 
rational nature : For the motive deter- 


mining 
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mining the mind, by an abfolute necef* 
fity, to action, (if this term can with a* 
ny propriety be ufed), muft prevent the 
calm and fpeculative principle of reafon 
from reflecting upon the nature of the 
action, and the genuine confequences of 
it. 

It feems unneceflary to purfue this 
abftrufe fubject any further; tor, if any 
doubt fhould ftill remain with regard to 
the reality of liberty, this muft be in- 
tirely owing to the imperfection of our 
ideas in relation to the firft exertion of 
power ; an imperfection which wiil e- 
ver remain, fo long as our faculties con- 
tinue in their prefent ftate. However, 
if we leave thefe metaphyfical and fub- 
tile fpeculations, and form our opini- 
ons upon the common occurrences of 
life, and thofe ideas which are moft ob- 
vious and familiar, we can never hefi- 

tate 
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tate a moment in determining whether 
we are free agents, or mere paflive ma- 
chines. The idea of liberty entirely tal- 
lies with every thing that falls under 
our experience, and its propriety is con- 
fpicuous in relation to the univerfal go- 
vernment of God, and alfo to every fpe- 
cies of human government. 

It muft not, however, be diflembled, 
that there are objections brought againft 
liberty too material to be overlooked ; 
and yet drawn from fuch remote and 
hidden fources, as that they are to be 
examined with great modefty and cau- 
tion : Thefe fources are the Divine Pre- 
fcience, and Divine Decrees. 

It is alledged, that liberty is altoge- 
ther inconfiftent with the Divine pre- 
fcience ; and indeed this opinion has ap- 
peared in fo ftrong a light, that it has 

forced 
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forced philofophers and divines into op- 
pofite extremes, whilft tome chofe to 
take away liberty, and others to over- 
throw the Divine prefcience ; yet thefe 
perhaps may be reconciled, and the dif- 
ficulty may arife not from the real in- 
confiflency betwixt the things them- 
felves, but from the great imperfection 
of our ideas. 

What may be the true foundation 
of the Divine prefcience, we cannot pre- 
tend to tell. Setting revelation afide, , 
we have indeed no other means of 
knowing future events, but from the 
connection of caufe and effeCt, and that 
neceffary order of things which is there- 
by eftablifhed. But it would furely be 
the liigheft prefumption in us to cir- 
cumfcribe the Divine knowledge by the 
fcanty model of our very weak facul- 
ties. It may be obfeived with regard 

to 
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to all actions and events whatever, which 
really take place, that it may be affirm- 
ed of them from all eternity that they 
would exift. And this is true not only 
with regard to thofe events which are 
the neceffary effects of irrefiftible caufes, 
but alfo of the beginning of action it- 
felf, or of the firft and free exertion of 
active power, independent of any pre- 
ceeding caufe : And thus there is a dif- 
ference betwixt certainty and neceffity, 
founded in the nature of things. Ne- 
ceffity is a quality that can only be ap- 
plied to an event which exifts in con- 
fluence of the irrefiftible influence of 
a proper caufe ; but certainty is appli- 
cable not only to fuch event, but alfo 
to the action of the caufe itfelf, howe- 
ver free that may be fuppofed to be. 
This diftinction is taken notice of by Ci- 
cero in his book De Fato, in the fol- 
lowing words : “ Licet enim Epicuro, con- 
Z “ cedenti 
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« cedenti omne eniincia.tum aut vcrum, 
« aut falfum effe, non vereri, ne omnia 
« fato fieri fit neceffe : non enim seternis 
« caufis naturae neceflitate manantibus 
verum eft id, quod ita enuntiatur, 
« Defcendit in Academiam Carneades: 
« nec tamen fine caufis : fed intereft in- 
ter caufas fortuito antegreffas, et in 
“ ter caufas cohibentes in fe efficientiam 
“ naturalem.” 

Now, though the neceflity arifing 
from a feries of caufes and efledts, is a- 
lone what can enable us to look into fu- 
turity ; yet the certainty, even from all 
eternity, of the exiftence of an event, 
though the immediate effect of liberty, 
and no part of a neceffary concatenation 
of things, may be a fufficient foundation 
for the Divine prefcience. It is true, we 
cannot form any particular idea of this 
matter; but we ought to remember, 

that 
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that the Divine knowledge is infinitely 
fuperior to ours, both in kind and de- 
gree ; befides, the other perfections of 
God are as infcrutable to us. 

Can we explain God’s eternal exift- 
ftence, which feems to unite paft, pre- 
fent, and to come, and thereby to render 
future events the objects of his know- 
ledge, as well as thofe that are paft. ? Can 
we conceive creative power, or how a 
thing is brought to exiftence from no- 
thing ? Yet thefe perfections we muft 
neceffarily allow to the Deity, however 
imperfeCt our ideas of them may be. 
We need not then be furprifed if the Di- 
vine knowledge is too great an objeCt 
for our capacity, which is infinitely dif- 
proportioned to the Divine perfections. 

W e muft be contented to have point- 
ed out certainty as the foundation of the 

Divine 
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Divine knowledge in relation to future 
events of whatever kind. And though 
we are not able to conned thefe ; yet 
this is at leaft taking one ftep, which we 
are not even able to do with regard to 
creative power. Indeed, if the imperfec- 
tion of our ideas is a juft objection to the 
Divine prcfcience, we muft, for the fame 
reafon, take away all the other perfec- 
tions of God at once. 

But let us further proceed to conft- 
der the Decrees of God ; and in this re- 
Iped the difficulty will appear to be 
greatly increafed. As all things have 
proceeded from God, nothing appeal's 
more reafonable than to confider them 
as intirely fubjected to his fovereign 
will and power ; yet this opinion feems 
abfolutely to exclude liberty, not only 
as it creates a difficulty in reconciling 
it with the Divine decrees, but as it 

places 
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places the one in a direct oppofition to 
the other. This difficulty may, how- 
ever, be refolvable into the weaknefs 
and imperfection of our minds. The 
Divine prefcience may be a foundation 
for the Divine decrees, which muft be 
viewed in a very different light as they 
relate to free agents, and as they re- 
late to beings intirely paffive and i- 
nert j and though we cannot pretend 
to fee this difference in a true and pro- 
per light ; yet this is nothing uncom- 
mon in matters lo arduous and fub- 
lime. 

The contemplation of the immenfi- 
ty, eternity, and the other perfections 
of God, rather confounds and aftoniffi- 
es than enlightens our minds. And 
that is often trueft which we are ready 
to pronounce impoffi'ole. It becomes us, 
therefore, to be modeft, and to fuppofe 


there 
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there may be a method of explaining the 
Divine decrees fo as to reconcile them 
with liberty, our ignorance of which 
ought not at all to furprife us. 

Mankind, from the earlieft ages, ac- 
cording to their loofe and general no- 
tions, (and thefe are all we can have in 
this matter,) allowed both of decrees 
and liberty. Thus Homer, who wrote 
according the prevailing opinions, in 
the beginning of the firft book of the 
Iliad, affirms, that all things (having in 
his view even the free a<5tions of men) 
were accomplifhed by the will of Ju- 
piter. 

Such was the fovereign will, and fuch the doom 
of Jove. 

The fame great poet as ftrenuouflyaf- 
ferts liberty by the authority of Jupiter 
himfelf ; towards the beginning of the 

Odyffey, 
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Odyffey, he introduces Jupiter fpeak- 
ing in the following manner. 

Perverfe mankind, whofe will’s created free. 
Charge all their woes on abfolute decree; 

All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate. 

And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of fate. 

But, whatever opinion we may form 
to ourfelves of the Divine decrees, we 
are not to imagine that thefe can lay 
any improper reftraint upon the Di- 
vine conduct, or obftruft what is fitteft 
and bell to be done in any circum- 
ftances ; for this would be making the 
decrees of God fuperior to God himfelf, 
and repugnant to his moral character 
and perfections. As therefore the go- 
vernment of God is moral, we need not 
be afraid that the decrees of God will, 
in any cafe, obftruct any fit or proper 
moral effect. Indeed, in matters fo lub- 
Jime and abftrufe, modefty is our trueft 

wifdom j 
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wifdom; and it is fafer to confefs our ig- 
norance, than rafhly to embrace any 
particular opinion, which can hardly 
fail to be erroneous : Ignorance in fuch 
a cafe is more excufeable than error, 
which is generally accompanied with 
lome degree of prefumption. 

Instead, therefore, of puxfuing a 
fubject fo very difficult and abftrufe, it 
may be of much greater ufe and benefit 
to us, to confider the natural tendency 
and confequences of the different opi- 
nions of liberty and neceffity. 

If we fhall think that we are free, 
and that we have within ourfelves the 
proper principles of action, we mud at 
the fame time be fenfible, that our hap- 
pinefs depends in a great meafure upon 
ourfelves; for happinefs or mifery muft, 
by the invariable order of nature, be the 

fruit 
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fruit of our own doings: If wc Audi 
then have this perfuafion, that we have 
a real power over our own conduct^ 
fuch perfuafion will engage us in the 
molt effectual manner to prefer fuch 
conduct as leads to happinefs ; and confe- 
quently we will exert every power of the 
foul in the conftant purfuit of virtue, 
than which nothing can more effectual- 
ly promote the happinefs of others, as 
well as that of ourfelves. 

But, on the other hand, if we fhall 
embrace the opinion of neceflity, then 
we mull coniicler ourfelves as mere ma- 
chines only, acted upon, but without a- 
ny power of action. Such opinion 
muff relax all the vigour of the foul, 
muff damp and difeourage every gene- 
rous emotion of the mind, and indeed, 
tend to reduce us to a Hate of total in- 
A a difference 
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difference and ftupidity; than which 
nothing can be more pernicious to fo- 
ciety as well as to the individual. 

These very different confequences 
of the oppofite doctrines of liberty and 
neceflity, may have no fmall weight 
in determining upon what fide the 
truth lies ; for, as liberty entirely tallies 
with the whole fyftem of the human 
mind, particularly with the moft im- 
portant quality of virtue; it is there- 
fore naturally applicable to man ; 
whereas, neceflity being the reverfe of 
all this, is inconfiftent with all our i- 
deas of a rational and active being, and 
can only be applied to a mere paflive 
machine. And thefe are the conclu- 
fions which we naturally make, when 
we are freed from the influence of cer- 
tain abftrufe fpeculations which we are 

not 
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not able to comprehend, and which 
totally confound the diftincHon be- 
twixt a&ion and paffion, betwixt the 
voluntary operations of an intelligent 
agent, and the neceffary movements of a 
mere machine ; a diftinction univerfally 
allowed by the common fenfe of man- 
kind. 


THE END. 


errata. 

P.89. 1 12. For virtues, read vortices. 

P. 105. 1 . antcpen. For Jingle , read fimple. 

P. 1 13. I. antcpen. F or compound , read component, 
P. 1 19. 1 . 9. For compound, read component. 









